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I. 

A remarkable [charafierijlti) Letter* 
by the celebrated Monf. M ari vaux, 
to an intimate Friend 

4 4 T ACKNOWLEDGE, my dear friend,. 
•*- that I am lazy, and that I enjoy that 
fiieftimable blefling which Fortune could not take 
from me, though fhe has left me little elfe. I 
fhould indeed have had more of other things, 
if my lazinefs had always been uniform and ftea- 
dy ; if I had not, for a moment, ceafed to be 
lazy, rather than hear fome folks grumble, who 
were thought to be wifer than myfelf : is not 
this a pleafant proof thai: it is rational to be lazy* 
B 
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apd that X.azinefs is Ujnocent of mod that is . 
laid to her charge ! To remain as I was- — that 
was the only condition upon which I fhould keep 
what I had, and what I had fhould keep ME* 
My good friends, however, would not reft till 
they, as they faid, improved the golden oppor- 
tunity of the times, for doubling,, and trebling, 
and quadrupling my patrimony. I was half 
afhamed of appearing to disadvantage by doing 
nothing, and half bewitched with the notion, 
that a young man, juft entering into life, fhould 
be over-ruled by the advice of the experienced 
and prudent, whofe authority every one affected 
to treat with refpedt : and fo I fuffered them to 
difpofe of my fortune as they pleafed ; to fell, in 
order to buy, and became fatally bufy to execute 
the proje&s which they had formed for my ad- 
vantage. O facred ! O falutary Sloth ! if I had 
continued under thy influence, I mould not have 
written fo many idle tales, but I fhould have en- 
joyed more days of felicity than I have now fuf-. 
fered minutes of affliction. Inactivity, my friend, 
will not make you richer than you are, but nei- 
ther will it make you poorer. In a ftate of reft 
you may preferve what you cannot augment; 
and I know not whether, fometimes, what we 
have is not augmented, as a reward for virtuous 
infenfibility to the charms of wealth." 

Obfervations. 
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Cbfcrvatiom. 

FROM this letter feveral inferences may be 
drawn : it appears that Marivaux inherited his 
father's fortune, which is faid to have been ccn- 
(iderable; that he loft it by venturing in pro- 
jects of the fame kind with our South-Sea 
fcheme, and that he became an author for fub- 
(iftence. 

The goodnefs of Marivaux appeared in the 
mod trifling circumftances. — He was one day fet- 
ting out for the country with Mad. Lallemand 
de Bez : He and the lady's fitter were ready 
in the coach ; flie herfelf ftaid behind to give 
fbme orders to her domeftics. In this interval a 
fturdy young fellow, about eighteen or twenty, 
plump and frefh-coloured, came to the coach- 
door begging. Marivaux, ftruck with the con* 
traft between the appearance and profeffion of 
the man, looked out, and reproved him, " Are 
you not" afhamed, faid he, a young fellow, in 
perfect health and vigour, to have the meannefe 
to beg your bread, when you might procure it 
by honeft labour V 9 The fellow, ftruck with 
the rebuke, was, at firft, confounded, and fi- 
lent; but prefently afterwards, fcratching his 
head, cried, with a fhrug and a figh, " Ah ! Sir, 
if you did but know— I am fo lazy \'\ Mari. 

B 2 
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~vaux, who was himfelf fenfible of the pain of la- 
bour, was fo pleafed with the fellow's confeflion, 
that he gave him a crown; which, however, 
upon refge&ioq* it is probably he thought very 
ill bellowed* 
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n. 

Thoughts <m Pastoral Poetry* 

THE competing, and the hearing of Poetry, 
give pleafure to every man in proportion 
to his fenfibility. There are flew young people 
who have not written verfes,; and there is not 
a tribe of Savages in America or Africa, a 
herd of Barbarians in Afia, without poets and 
poetry. 

The inhabitants of a fertile country, and teim 
perate climate, wer e the firft who cultivated rxu 
ral poetry : Daphnis and Theocritus were Sici- 
lians. 

Among happy people, whofe . employments 
were embittered neither by toil $or anxiety, 
men who were bori* with a genius for Poetry* 

celebrated 
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celebrated the quiet felicity which they enjoyed. 
Their theme was their pleafures, of which it 
was impofiible to fpeak without fpeaking of Na- 
ture, from whence they were derived : they 
were pleafed with their condition, of which they 
contemplated the circumftances ; they felt an in- 
tereft in them all, and there were no particulars 
of a paftoral or rural life, which they judged un- 
worthy of their fong : they had no idea of any 
other Nature than that which fupplkd their 
wants, nor any other charadrrs or manners than 
thofe of the relations, the friends, and neigh, 
hours who were dear to them ; their pidures 
were as funple as their manners ; they were juft, 
though they were ruftic ; they painted with ex- 
a&nefs, and even with grace, but they painted 
for them&lves : to fliepherds their poems were 
delightful, but they pleafed kfs thofe who were 
accuflomed to the refinements of artificial life. 

When many fmaU nations were fwallowed up 
in one great one j when wars and luxury fucceed- 
ed to the quiet and fimpiicity of rural life, the 
peasants began to fuffer oppreflfoa; thofe who 
were employed in the bufmels of agriculture be- 
came (laves, and their life and manners were no. 
longer the fubje&s of poetry . 

In thofe fplendid ages, when genius invented 
the arts, refined luxury, and embeffifhed cities, 
the country was forgotten: thofe who eele brated 

»3 
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its beauties were not heard j and the number of 
. thofe who were employed about Nature, was too 
few to induce poets to paint her. 

In the ages of reafon and {peculation which 
fucceeded thofe of genius, when the pleafures 
of luxury were reduced to their jnft value, when 
they infpired lefs enthufiafm, becaufe they were 
better known, mankind became again fenfibie to 
the felicity of a paftoral life, and confciouaof the 
advantages that are derived from agriculture* 
Agriculture, therefore, was again honoured, 
and the peace and innocence which attend it, 
were regretted. 

The Sybarites, when they were wearied with 
their vices and intrigues, began to take pleafure 
in the contemplation of characters that were 
fimple and honeft ; and in remarking the notions 
and feelings of men not acquainted with luxury 
and art, they became fond of rural pi&ures, if 
it was only becaufe they exhibited objects that 
were new. 

In an age fomething like this, Virgil wrote 
his Eclogues and Georgics : we may, therefore, 
infer, that rural or paftoraJ poetry is cultivated 
before men are formed into large and polifhed 
focieties, and when the pleafures of fuch focie* 
ties begin to lofe their reliftu 

In this age, Paftoral Poetry is enriched in a 
-r unknown to the ancients. PhUofophy 

has, 
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has, if we may be allowed the expreflion, ag* 
grandized and adorned the univerfe : it is now a 
much more ftriking object: than in the ages of -ig- 
norance : the progrefs of fcience in general, par- 
ticularly in natural philofophy, aftronomy, and 
chymiftry, has made the palace of the world, and 
its inhabitants, better known. As foon as man- 
kind found new riches m nature, they began to 
conceive that they might find ftill more, and 
therefore examined all objects with the mod dili- 
gent and curious attention. By the union of 
eloquence and pbilofophy, Phyfics is become an 
agreeable fhidy * its principles have been widely 
difiufed, and knowledge is grown popular. The 
language of philofophy, having been thus adopt- 
ed by the world, may, without impropriety, be 
admitted into poetry. Poems may be written 
which require a very confiderable knowledge of 
Natuce, and their authors may, notwithftand- 
ing, hope to find readers. The Engliih and' the 
Germans are. the fathers of this kind of poetry ; 
the ancients admired and celebrated the coun- 
try ; we admire and ling Nature. 
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•'"■■" in- . : 

l77;<? Hiftory of the Oracle of 
Babylon. 



By Monf. De La Roche. • 

nr^HE Genius of Truth, "driven out from/ the 
-*- commerce of mankind, was on the point of 
quitting the earth, and retiring nobody knows 
whither, when the repentant Babylonians thought 
proper to build him a temple, and facrifice on his 
altars. Thither, therefore, he turned his fteps'; 
and dwelt in the midft of Babylon. In return 
for their offerings and devotion, he condefcended 
to indulge them with the prefcnce of an oracle, 
to inftruft them in the truth of whatever they 

rired to know. To this* end he took poffeflioh 
the organs of a man, who happened to be 
one day in a profound deep; and, thus endued 
with a human form, placed himfelf in the tem- 
ple they had erefted ; anfwering all forts of ques- 
tions they had to propofe. He recolle&ed things 
part, fatirized the prefer*, and foretold the 
future. 

Never was there an Oracle fo dangerous ; for 
never was there an Oracle that fo oftcp told the 
truth. He was nevertheless confulted, and the 
Babylonians believed themfelves in the way to be 
nprfeftly happy • as they were now so longer to 

be 
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*>be impofed upon. But alas ! this was their 
misfortune. Mankind are too weak to fupport 
the weight of truth. There might you fee a 
man, whole flattering hopes had attended him to 
the brink of the grave, learning of the Oracle 
how idly they had been founded, turn mad, 
and die defperate. Here another, full of him- 
fclf, and almoft happy in the contemplation of 
his own merit, faH headlong on the difcovery of 
his intrinfic value, from the pinnacle of felf-fuffi- 
ciency, into the loweft, and moft abjeft ftate of 
humiliation. Even philofophers, who had fpent 
their whole lives in feeking the truth, foon be- 
gan to doubt of every thing they knew, and 
plunged themfelves into the bottomlefs pit of 
fcepticifin. Every fentence delivered by the Ora- 
cle, was, in fatt, a mortal blow to the happmefs 
of the Babylonians, Their prefent enjoyments 
gave little pleafure, becaufe they forefaw the rll 
confequences attending the indulgence of rfiem ; 
while the future evils they were taught to ex- 
pect, began to torment them in imagination, be- 
fore they really happened. 

Broken friendfliips, divorces, and diffolving 
partnerfhips became the general talk ; for friends 
began to find one another out ; the women ap- 
peared to be what they really were ; and thofe 
who intended to dupe others, faw themfelves 
already }n danger of becoming dupes themfelves. 
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Peace and good order thus vanished with their 
ignorance, and difcord and confufion attended 
th^ir knowledge of the truth. The towers of 
Babylon were falling to ruin, and its ftreets 
were growing defolate. 

At this jun&ure,. a philofopher, named Ima, 
was at the head of the police. His charafter de- 
ferves to be known. Although young> he had 
frequently made the human mind the objeft o 
his contemplations, and had formed no very high 
ideas of its capacity. He looked on himfelf as 
ignorant, and efteemed few ( others very wife* 
As he found little inftru&ion in books, he read 
the lefs, and thought the more; not that he 
flattered himfelf with making much greater dis- 
coveries than his predecefibrs or co-temporaries, 
but that he chofe rather to indulge the luxnri- 
ancy of his own imagination, than to adopt the 
notions of others about matters, where both 
were equally chimerical. The ignorance, weak- 
nefs and malignity of liijman nature, had parti- 
cularly engaged his attention. " I have no very 
great opinion, would he often fay, of mankind ; 
but they are my brethren : I refpeft them, and 
wifh alfo to be myfelf relpe&ed. There is no 
love loft, however, between us : fuch as theirs 
is for me, I am very indifferent about it ; and 
fuch as I could wilh it to be, it is more than pro- 
vable I (hall never deferve it," 

Thefe 
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Thefe refle&ons, which made him look on all 
the occurrences of life with the greateft indiffer- 
ence, had, at the fame time, given him a tran- 
quillity of temper, and a fweetneft of manners 
which nothing could dtfcompofe. Mean while, 
to outward appearance, eaiy, carelefi, and in- 
dolent, he cherifhed within, an a&ve and lively 
imagination, equal to the government of two 
Babylons. The adminiftration, who contrary 
to the advice of Ima, had thus paid their devoirs 
to the Genius of Truth, now applied to their 
negle&ed magistrate, to defire he would find 
means to get rid of him. He undertook it, and 
fucceeded. To this end he conveyed privately 
into the temple^ every morning, four or five 
hapoftors, who mimicked the tone and gefture of 
the Oracle to perfection. The public fwallowed 
the bait, and gave thanks to the genius, for in- 
creafing the number of oracles. In a fhort 
time, however, it was <Jifcovered that very lit- 
tle dependence was to be put in what had lately 
*|>een uttered. Hence, alfo, it foon began to be 
fufpe&ed, that, from the firft, the people had 
been under a delufion ; and that, though forae- 
times, the oracle might have told truth, it was 
more guefs-work, and had happened only by 
chance. Under this perfuafion, they gave them* 
felves no farther trouble to confult the oracles. 
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From this moment, friend/hips recommenced • 
hufbands and wives reconciled; focietie* were 
again eftabUihed ; and the Babylonians recovered 
their former peace and tranquillity, in proportion 
to their ignorance of the truth, and as they be- 
came again the dupes of each other. 
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On the Affinity between Natural and 
Revealed Religion. 

By Moqf. De Luc. 

RE A SON is the ihoft excellent of all the 
faculties with which the Creator hath ex- 
ecutively endued the human mind. When duly 
cultivated, therefore, it is the torch which lights 
him to take a profpeft of the univerfe ; and in the 
contemplation of it, to discover the fupreme Au- 
thor of his exiftence, and of all the bleffings at. 
tending fo ineftimable a gift. This difcovery, 
however circumfcribed and limited, ought na- 
turally to induce mankind to pay their Creator 

mid 
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and betiefaftor all tbat homage which is Co juffiy 
his due. Now k is in the payment of that ado- 
ration we owe to the Supreme Being, in our 
affiduity to receive with gratitude, his abundant 
mercies, in our drift obfervance of that law 
which is the foundation of all morality, " Zto 
imtQ others as you would have them do unto you," 
that confiils the real natural religion which comes 
to us from God, by the way of reafon independ- 
ent of revelation. But the unhappy prevalence 
which the greater part of mankind have permit. 
ted their irregular paflions to gain over their rea- 
fon, having vitiated and depraved it, it became 
^abfblutely neeeflary for God to declare his will, 
in a manner independent of their corrupt under* 
ftandmgs. This has-been effe&ed by the million 
of Jefus Chrifl into the world ; who, both by pre- 
cept and example, hath eftabliftied natural reli- 
gion to fuch a degree of evidence, that if reafon 
may in this- relpefl: be called a torch to light thofc 
who -properly cultivate it, the gofpel may be de- 
nominated a fun to enlighten all fuch as (ludy it 
with fincerity and humility of heart. There is 
no difference between them but in their degree 
of illumination. Thus, 'ihould a man, for ex- 
ample, behold the various obje&s around him, 
by the help of a torch at midnight, will he find 
diem to be different at the rifing 'of the fun I 
oot at all : the vaft addition «f light will only en 
C 
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*ble him to behold them more clearly aid <fif- 
tinftly, and willdhcover others beyond the feeble 
rays of his artificial meteor. Such is the affinity 
and refemblance between that natural religion 
which the Deity communicates to us by reafon, 
•and that which he hath revealed to us in the 
fcriptures. They cannot, therefore, be con- 
tradictory to each other ; becaufe there is in ef- 
fect no difference, and there is but one God 
from wham they are both derived. 






V. 

A Comparifon between Alexander, 
Hannibal, Scjpio, tf/irfCaefar. 

T TYHEN Minos pafles^ judgment in Lucian on 
* ^ thofe great generals, and places Alex- 
ander firft, then Scipio, and laft of all Hannibal, 
I cannot agree with him any more than with Af- 
pian, who has been of the fame opinion, in his 
Treatife on the Wars of die Romans in Syria* 
It appears that they have judged of the merits 
f£ thole heroes by their enterprises, and the- 

confequence 8 
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tonfeqpences that have attended them : and not 
as they mould have done, by their affions fepa- 
ratefy confidered, and by the conjunctures, and 
difpofitions of time and' place. If they had car- 
ried their reflections thus far, they ought, in 
my opinion, to have given Hannibal the firit 
place, Scipio the fecond, and Alexander the third- 
I confine myfelf to their military talents ; for i* 
we attend to their perfonal virtues, Scipio feems 
to me, by his wifdom, his moderation, and the 
whole tenor of his Bfe, to have been the moft 
virtuous of the three. In Alexander may be 
feen many marks of an excellent difpofiticn, of 
a noble generofity, and of an heroic virtue ; but 
clouded by an exceffive brutality, an irapetuofity 
of temper, and violent paffions ; by a foolifh and 
ridiculous vanity, and by the extravagance of his 
defigns. In Hannibal's conduct may be obferved 
the fierce and haughty genius of his nation, void 
of humanity, and unfaithful in their treaties and> 
promifes. But I do not here, examine what were 
their moral talents ; I attend only to their mili- 
tary viltues y and in them I give by far the pre- 
ference to- Hannibal. He waged war with the 
moft valiant men, the beft difciplined troops* 
and the moft powerful ftate then in the known 
world ; being already roafter and conqueror of 
his own. Before he was 25 years old, he was 
declared gener aliffimo of the Carthaginian armie 
C2 J 
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In a few years he conquered Spain, freed the 
Pyrenees, forced his way through Gaul, defeat- 
ed all who oppofed his progrefs, and paffed the 
Rhone within view o£ the Gauls, in fpite of 
their efforts to prevent him : he pierced the Alps 
at the head of his army, with a boldnefs and an 
addrefs of which one could not have thought 
Hercules capable before him. He fought many 1 
battles with the Roman armies, commanded by 
brave and experienced generals, fcarce meeting 
with the leaft check. He carried the terror of 
his arms even to the gates of Rome ; and though 
he was but weakly fupported by his countrymen, 
who envied his glory, he found means to keep 
his footing for fixteen years in the enemies coun- 
try. When he left it, he left it voluntarily, ancf 
without being compelled by force, but only to 
obey the orders of the Carthaginians, who re- 
called him. He loft, it is true, a battle againft 
Sciph, but then he loft it againft the Romans, 
the moft warlike people then in being. And who 
is the general that has not fuffered fome reverfe 
in a long fuceeffion of wars * ? Does one defeat 
efface the glory of an infinite number of vifta* 
ries ? That viftory indeed was very brilliant, as 

* A/fwer. The Black Prince* and the Duke of Mart* 
feorongju 
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it pur a period to the fecond Punic war, not fb. 
much by the lofs die Carthaginians fuffered, as- 
by the brutality and fiercenefs of their govern* 
roenr, which- prevented Hannibal from taking the 
neceffary meafures to repair that lofs. Did thofe 
kings of Alia, Antiochus and Prufias, with whom. 
he took ihelter, endure the flighteft lofs, while- 
he managed their affairs, and till their haughty 
and capricious tempers forced him to confult h*s« 
ownfafety? 

When Scipio, therefore, in.Ludan^ and Appi- 
an, ridicules Hannibal for having dared to prefer 
himfelf.to the man whom he conquered, he feems. 
to me not to reafon confequentially, becaufe one* 
fingle event does not determine the difference be - - 
tween them. As to Alexander , I give him only / 
the third place., In the flower of lus age, he 
found himfelf at the head of. an array of brave.* 
Macedonians, trained to war by his father Philip, . 
but poor, unacquainted with the elegancies of i 
life, and inhabiting a barren and unfruitful country. 
He was abfolute matter of his kingdom, and o£: 
his troops, and had only his own will to confult: 
in the undertaking, conducting, and fupporting; 
a war.. He attacked an enemy enervated by. 
pleafure, and by longprolperity.; and a Jfouthera \ 
nation* by the heat of the climate, is naturally 
indolent, and always inferior in courage and: 
ikengtb, to the people of the north. Alexander*, 
C .£ indef 
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Indeed, was perfonally brave, intrepid, and re* 
folute, but ralh and ineemfiderate ; valiant as a 
foldier, but not as a general : by his genius, but 
not by reafon, he did not rightly employ his va- 
lour for the good df his army, and of hisfubje&s* 
If we compare C^tfar with thefe great generals, 
in whatever light we confider him, we (hall find * 
Jrim greatly fuperior to them all : and we muft 
acknowledge that former ages furnifli us with no 
inftance of fo large an aflemblage of virtues : in 
a word, that Cefar was the nobleft effort of 
nature. 

HUETIANA. 



VI. 

Reflexions on the Art <^Waiu 

By the Baron De Zur Lauben# 

THE art of war confifts not (imply in giving 
and gaining battles ; that has been done 
by the ignorant and barbarous. The reputation 

of 
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of a great general ought not to be eftiraated by 
carnage and butchery. Experience evinces that 
a vi&ory often cofts more than it is worth. The 
true military art confifts in pur chafing the great* 
eft advantages at the leaft poffible expence ; in 
feizing opportunities; and fo happily managing 
occafions, as to render a (broke of art, a motion, 
a ftratagem, as effectual as a bloody battle. Ci- 
vilized warlike nations have eagerly fought for 
this art, and none has been found fo promising 
as ikill in encampments, and the judicious choice 
of polls and (ituations. It is this knowledge 
that demonstrates the abilities of a general ; one 
happy encampment mail frequently decide the 
fate of a campaign. It was his deep penetration 
and perfe& knowledge in the choice of fituations, 
that rendered Martial Tureime, with 20,000 
men, victorious over an army of 70,000, in the 
famous campaigns in AHace and the Palatinate : , 
it was the fame talent that enabled the prince of 
Conde to triumph, with an inferior army, over 
all the addrefs of the prince of Orange in the 
Netherlands. Both knew how to decline a battle 
without any appearance of fear, and when to 
embrace the critical moment for ftriking the de- 
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VII.. 
Reflexions owNoBrLiTY.. 

By Monf. De Beaumelle. 

WHAT is a Nobleman? a perfon proud, of " 
his birth) proud'of his rank, proud of his . 
riches, proud of his merit. What is his birth i 
the gift of Nature. His rank ? the gift of for- 
tune. His riches ? the gift of his prince, or of 
his anceftors. His. merit? the delufive offering 
of felf-fove, or flattery i. 

Of all the falfe notions which obtain in the 
world, there cannot, in my opinion, be one 
more detrimental, nor which I would more ex* 
ert myfelf to exterminate, than, that which fet* 
up all the nobility as fo many idols. . Into what a : 
degree of debafement is mankind. f alien i The 
vulgar pay them* a refpecY afanoft equal to divine 
worfhip,; yet this wy vulgar ought to be the* 
tnoft clear-figh ted people in. this point; for thai 
exorbitant and monferous difproportion between 
the high an&the low falls heavieft on them. Cure 
them of this infatuation j as abject as it is falfe,, 
and you go a. great. way towards making them. 
hapgy,. 

Great 
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Great then feem to have two fouls, one of 
which infpires that fervile compliance obfervable 
in their behaviour towards their fuperiors ; the 
other that haughtmefs and cruelty with which 
they treat their inferiors. To thefe two, another 
muft.be added, to explain that artful complaifance 
obferved with their equals. This fyftem accounts 
for the ftrangc moral phenomenon whkh appears, 
b them of three oppofite tempers, to fay no* 
thing of a thoufand little acceffary qualities be- 
ing united in the fame perfon. This at once re* 
moves all furprize whkh might otherwife refult 
from feeing yourfelf infulted by one, who, the* 
moment before, you faw fawning and cringing 
before another man* 

Do die great men live, think, or fpeak better 
than the reft of mankind ? Are they more con*. 
fpicuous for fublirae genius, or extenfive know* 
ledge ? Not at all. In the effential parts o£ 
merit, they are rather inferior to perfons in a mid- 
dle ftation. How aWurd then, how pernicious 
is it, that the mofr illiterate and flagitious fetof 
ioen ftiould be the moft refpefted ! 
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StriQurej againfi the Modern Sti tE* 

Ity.Monf. PL.UCHE.. 

[Pubfiflied in the Year 1751.3 

THE inhabitants of the fouthern parts of 
France are naturally fidl of fire ; fo that 
their language is interrupted, and they fpeak by 
ftarts, following the impetuous motions of their 
minds. Montague was one of ^hofe ; but, with 
the vivacity common to his province, he is full of 
felf-fufficienoy, and a temerity of judgment^, 
which however difgraces nobody but himfelf.. 
Their way of rambling from one idea to another* 
and throwing out any thing to difplay their wit 
and fprighdinefs, greatly intrudes upon the free*- 
dom of converfation. The polite world has 
been for fome time endeavouring to mimic them > 
and that humour prevails now move than ever;. 
All compofition, all harangues, are worked up. 
in this new ftile ; fo that, excepting the pro- 
nunciation, one would be tempted to imagine 
that the French, in general, affe& to be thought. 
Gafcons. 

Even they who know how to vary their flile 
r " ; ^bly, and can, a$ occafions offer, exprefs. 

themfelvei 
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themfelves gracefully in the grave> thejocof*, 
the nervous,*" the foft, the pathetic, and fiibKoie, 
fall in with the torrent of cuftom, and exprefs 
all things and fentiments, in the fame (tile. Af- 
ter competing firft from their own genius with 
purity of didion, and connection of thought, 
they afterwards, with the utmoft care, difunife 
the compofition, and divide it into (mall parts : 
in a word, reduce it to the Gafcon ftandard ; for 
otherwife, they would be deemed heavy, and 
Utterly difqualified to ihew their faces among the 
wits. This makes them fo careful, that what 
comes from them (hall be by fits and ftarts. Ob- 
ferve them awhile, they are in a perpetual en- 
thufiafm, fpealdng by halves, precipitately run- 
long on, from one aerugma to another, as bro- 
ken and confufed. They endeavour to become 
orators by monosyllables. He who exprefles 
ihnfelf in this manner, is a divine genius. He 
who gueffes the meaning of their volatility, and 
returns it with the fame fpirit, is allowed to be 
his equal. Their tranfeendent flights awaken 
-emulation in others. Oh! that I could keep 
pace with them, or even follow diem at a dif- 
*ance ! Their admirers, feeing diem thus wan- 
toning in the exuberance of their wit, take their 
pens, and ftrive affiduoufly to imitate them. 
There muftnot be the leaft connection in the 
itile, but it muft be ftrongly marked with rapidi- 
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jy and negligence. They are die firftto admire 
the innumerable prettineffes which this new kind 
<tf writing furniihes. Whatever has been faid of 
a reformation In ftudies^ and the beft manner of 
conducing it, they never fail applying it to their 
Q$Le, « if it were the afylnm and ftandard of 
tafte. 
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Thoughts on our Moral Feelings. 

By Monf. BLANCHET. 

OUR Sentiments 9 or moral feelings, are, at 
it were, the Ideas of the heart ; our taftes 
and inclinations being the affemblages or combi- 
nations of .thofe feelings, in the fame manner as 
our opinions, and the propofitions expreffive of 
them, are of the feveral ideas of the hea^. 

The pf ocefs of reafonbg or argument forms 
a chain of propofitions, the connection and de- 
pendence of which lead the underftanding to 
thofe conclufions which the force of evidence ob- 
*iires it neceffarily to adopt. In the fame man- 
ner, 
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ner, the paflionsform a regijlar train of incline 
tions, whofe united force prevails over the will, 
and neceflarify determines it xq defire this or that 
mode of gratification. Hejiqe, by a philpfophi- 
cal inveffigatipn of our moral fenfations, we may 
fonp a kind of fentimental {yft«£i.; and^ by tra- 
cing the pajTions to their fpurce, ajrid obfervipg 
their mutual dependencies and connexions, may 
fo regulate their operation, a« to make the.ni 
productive; Qf pyr happinefs, in fubjeduig them 
to the rules of right mfpn, and dire&ing then* 
tp the benevolent punppfes of humanity. 



Soipe of the'fair Xeaj: pique themfelyes 9a their 
knowledge, ip the/ciences^ and ahftrufe parts of 
phjlofpphy j J^ut female underftan^ings fhould lje 
cmbqll^edotfy w i& th e qualities of ^he heart ; 
and, ^erefpre, the ladies fhould confine thein-v 
felves entirely to the cultivation of the ftudy of 
(hc1> .qualities, — Forjne4 Ity Nature, and intend- 
ed toy Prpv;deijce tp furfufti the ftate with fub# 
$&$,. W tp *$nczt* t^em In $heir e.arlieft infan- 
cy, wJwp it U ne^eflaiyjo fow and cultivate ii» 
their tender. breads $he. fee^s of virtue,, tjiejf 
fjio^kl rjcg^rd #B Qtfar ftodiej as imprQgqr dia,t 
tend tQ fcjke- qjF ^eto xniod^ fcqm thjs Ujapprtaty: 
pbjeft. T#$,i*tl}f philofppjjy of tl^ejr province, 
9/ipgb f^i]l t«g^h tke^i .to fuhffiftge a national and 
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cpr dial affe&ion, in the place of a blitfd impetu- 
ous inftinft. 

A fimple idea is the image of a being, mode, 
or fubftance prefeht to the mind; whereas our, 
fentiments, or feelings, are, properly fpeaking, 
the emotions of the will to embrace or rejeft any 
objeft, according as the impreflion it makes oa 
us, is agreeable or difagreeable. 

Our feelings, like our ideas, are fimple, cpm- 
plex, and abftraded; lingular, particular, and 
Univerfal. Thus, an emotion o£ regard occafion- 
cd by the appearance of a beautiful objeft, if it 
arife only from its form, is a fimple fenfation ; if 
a love for fuch an objeft not only arifes from die 
gracefulnefs of perfon, but alfo from a fenfe of 
the good qualities of the heart, and the accom- 
plilhments of the understanding, it is complex. 
A regard for no particular objeft, but for a love- 
ly form, or beauty in general, is an abftraft fen- 
fation. 

There is Cydalife : ihe admires fome of thofe 
gentlemen who are polite enough to allow her 
more beauty than her looking-glafs does : if 
ihe has a paflion for one only, it is lingular; 
if for two, three, or more, it is particu- 
lar ; but if fhe only pleafes herfelf with the con- 
▼erfation of men in general, itisuniverfal. 

A fimple emotion of regard is not, at firft, a 
fixed paflion j as a point is not a line ; but as th£ 

latter 
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latter is only a continuity of points, fo a train of 
tender fenfations forms a determined inclination. 
The emotions may retain their limplirity in this 
cafe, from the firft to the laft of the growing 
paffions. They may, alio, on the other hand* 
become very complex and compounded, through 
a mixture of jealoufy, fear, vanity, &c. — An af- 
femblage of moral fenfations, without order* 
or connection, forms what we ufually call hu- 
mour or caprice, to which your pretty fellows* 
and handfome women are, of all creatures, the 
mod fubjed; their hearts being as ill formed as 
their heads : the emotions of the one, and the 
vagaries of the other, are equally whimfkal and 
ridiculous. 
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On the Veneration paid to the Memory of 
Conquerors. 

JfyMooL LINGUET. 

T F mankind! were without prejudices, they 
•** would be able to form a much better notion 
of the eutogiums which the world beftow on it 
D 2 Conquerors 



Conquerors, "they would dtfcoVer in them no- 
thing but thfe fedu&iVe language of WeaknefsV 
fecking to difarin Cruelty. They would anile* 
no idea of glory to that title which fomt king* 
unhappily conceive to be effential to their great* 
neft. Hiftory would avenge mankind a little oh 
their heroes ; k would make no great difference 
between them and thofe hionfters denominated 
Tyrants, who are jdftly bfccohife the objefttf tf 
horror and contempt to pofterity. This ' way of 
tiiinking would be agreeable alfo both to Nature 
andReafon; for, I believe, there never was & 
tyrant pn earth; Whtfe vicious caprices werfc 
more fatal to humanity than th* military vakraf 
of to Alexander or a Caefar. The determinate 
and tranquil cruelty of a Tiberius, a Nero, and 
a Dbmitian, deprived Rome only of a few citi- 
zens, in a great number of years; whereas a 
fingle battle, like th^t of Arbella and Pharfalia, 
coft the worlo* many thoufands of men, and de- 
populated whole countries. 

Some hiftorians hate laviflifcd encoYtimihs tifr 
Cadar, for having deftjroyed a million of human 
beings in his battles. But, if it be really true 
that he did fo, nevtr had .mankind fo mertilefs 
an enemy. Caligula, Commodus, and Helioga- 
balus, were, in the ctinqrarifoir, fbiriatiy prodi- 
gies of clemency andgoodhefs. Again, ifRea- 
r <m judges fo fevfcrely of Cadar, tfeeleaft cruel of 

all 
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flll conquerors, what will it? fay of thole heroes 
who are celebrated only by die evils they have 
occafioned* and wKofe glbry h founded fblely on* 
the dfeftruftion of mankind ? And yet, ftrahge 
as it is> we take delight in general* to read'theif 
Mftory, and 1 we hear the relation of their ex- 
ploits without horror; We are accuftomed^ 
from our edhcation, not to look upon generals, 
as renbdnfible for the* deftruftion of tfiofe who 
are killed in battle. As we do not fee them di* 
ftin&ly aflaflinate the* unhappy victims who fall' a 
facrifioe to their orders> and as they themfelves 
rim feme xilk, an* are expofed'to the fame dan- 
gers as thfeif enemies, we are eafily induced to* 
forgve .themthe murders which they feem td 
commit in their own' defence. On the other 
hand, we are moved with indignation at die 
cowardice of thofe princely ruffians, who repofe 
fecurelyin their palaces ; and* without hazard to* 
themfelves, iffiie tfyeir cruel commands. It is- 
very probable, therefore, that Conquerors will 
al\Vav»beinvefted:with popular reputation; for,, 
while they are diftingaifhed by great and heroic: 
(juaiities, the fplendorof them will prevent- ei* 
ther. their cotemporaries- or pofterity, from 
openin£theirjey£S4o the defolaiion they occafion. 
. Itmufebe a>qfdtted, however, that the grear 
exploits of. vi&orious generals, dreadful and fan- 
goinary as they are in themfelves,, are often pro- 
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du&ve of advantageous revolutions in {odety* 
The tuimilt of war awakens the fluggard fpirits 
that have beep plunged in ipdolefiee* fay too long 
a peace \ the communication and mixture <rf dif* 
ferent nations, render both more refined and 
snore induftrious ; the opulence of t)ie conquer* 
ors elevates their ide^s, and epqtes them to £ra* 
tify new wants, and ftrike out *iew reiburcesj 
one or the ether of thefe is, generally, the con* 
fequence ; at leaft this is certain, that there ne- 
ver appear fo many great men of- every kind, ad 
immediately after thole violent crifes which difc 
turb or prove the defcu&ioa $f empires, it 
feems as if the arts and faiences were ftcdinpenfo* 
tionfor the evils of war,*-afalutaiy remedy v&udk 
Nature provides againft depopulation. Thefe 
are the flowers of the. Spring, that focceed tdL 
Che icicles of winter ; thefe wete the confc~ 
lations of Home wide* Augofru^ for triLtheiUHv 
rorsof civi} war and proferipaon • tbtfe ebKft* 
rated in France the fiiry of the Leagtoe, a*d re-r 
paired the diforders it oocafioioed; it was the 
cultivation of the arts and fciences which Calmed 
the ferment that brought .a Khig of England to> 
the fcaffold} and this it is which prefer*** that 
turbulent inland inrepoft to this day, .- Thefe di*y> 
up the tears of humanity, and faeai die wounds 
which are caufed by fanatiafm and aiflbiuc*n» » 

<* l *• XI. Some 
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XL 

Som Account of the Maimers oftbePer- 
fiafas and Gnteks, during rf>e Age of 
Alexahder the Great. 

By ihi Stole. 

SOCIETY,, or a fomUiar correfpondence of 
people with each other, was, at this tiiaej 
abibhttely unknown ha Portia. They lived theft* 
as at this, day, in * diftant ftate of gloomy fevte* 
Hty which hath been, in all ages, perhaps, the 
feongpft ibpport of tyranny. There was norti 
of that free coiummication between individuals* 
none. of chofe famfly-conne&ions which give man 
a eafle for liberty, by riaalong known the plea* 
fares and advantages of friendfhip. A number 
of amiable obje&s? referve4 for the gratification 
of one man, afljd a. fight of employing a number 
of eunuchs to ffpeure then) for that |>»rpofc* 
were the diftkguiftiflig priyileges of wealth and 
power. The reft of thte natkfei who could no* 
afford to j»tii'cha& fuck coflly delights, were ab- 
sorbed in idlfnefs and ignorance. Tiros, true 
fc^etyyor tfcofe fcdal plealbres which Soften tto 
bktertlefs.of hftmfeft life, were cultivated only in 
Greece. Certain indecent feftivak, indeed, am 
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faid to have been kept up in Syria. We arc 
told, alfo, of a tempfe of Venus at Babylon, 
where modefr women- were obliged to proftitute 
tftemfelve* for hirfc once aijrear, and to give to 
the priefts of die goddefs, the reward of their 
complaifance; But thefe gcofc and- dif gutting 
cuftoms could not, if true, conftitute the happi- 
nefs of* the people who praftifed them. The 
Greeks alone knew how to furnilh themfelves* 
with • modfeft amuftments, and pleasures in whicjk 
theymight'indulge themfefres without bluflung; 
Their women were- free, efteetned and refpeft- 
ed$— one of the moft certain figns. of a fleurifh- 
ing (late : An eq^al fignof its wifdom/aHb, was 
that they had, rie verthelefs, little to do with pu- 
blic, affairs^ Their young men, it is true, gave 
into the lame excefles as the youth of all 'our 
great cities now generally do.. Nothing Was left 
common among the Greeks than dbafthyj thar 
fublime virtue was held, iff no efteera among 
diem ; nor was any body, furprifed. at : a man** 
living wkh a woman without marrying her) be* 
caufe the practice was general 4 Even the phi* 
loibphers themfelves did 'not difdain to adopt this, 
cuftom of the vulgar. Plato, Diogenes, Ariftip* 
pes, were the profefled admirers of : ft ver at cour- 
tezans ; and Socrates hintfelf was net afiutmed 
affiduoufly to pay court to the fair Afpafta, There 
were not wanting, however, fame who, oh the 

other 
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ether hand, recommended the virtue of conti- 
nence. Democritus, 5h particular, taught that 
nothing was fo difgraceful and injurious to ftudy, 
as to tonverfe with the fex. Thales, aHb,.taa£ht 
that in youth it was too early, and in age too 
late to be married. This kind of philofophy, 
indeed, .made but Utile way* The moft beauti- 
ful part of the fpecies were interested to put a 
flojj to ife prflgW** ; afcd tirfy hid ink* 4 ^btfth 
M a*ma th&n the &y mfct&nfc; *ni ndgat reafon- 
tngsof tJitkadverfarks, Tfeitfe,' httWW, werte 
not thfe rooft formickbie ^ppaiieftt* the ftir fek 
Had fo eAcowitfcrj fhe pfeptfter&is kidalgenc^, 
at fills thfefe, givfen 16 the mo&uhhatfcrafpaflkmi, 
and^ that by fetea of atfllitfes ahd character, who 
febuld' cA*t£»ly fiavs kao*» better* ihr^w & 
great an Wult on the charms of their far ceXenu 
pbrwti6s> *s k bfougfct fetdrfwl htfamy on &£iii* 
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XIL 

On the Religious Deportment of the 
Neapolitans, 

By Monf. L'AbW Richard. 

THxrs is littk, in the external appearance 
of religion at Naples, confident with; a fa- 
cred folemnity ; efpedally in the behaviour of die 
multitude that attend on divine worihip,; The 
vulgarity common to their other actions, accom- 
panies them to the fan&uary 7, to whjcb th^y 
come, for a quarter of an hour*. W Sundays and 
feftivals, to hear ma& ; and- behave in the mod 
indecent and irreligious manner imaginable. Not 
having the leaft ictea of devotion, they ruth tu- 
multuouOy into the church; placing themfelyqs 
in the firft bench they fee empty ; or ftanding up> 
together in companies, talking about indifferent 
affairs. At their entrance, indeed, they give a: 
formal nod to the altar,, or kifs their hand: to the 
image of the faint, whofe feftivals is celebrated ;: 
after which, I obferved, that both high and low 
tofuaHy* kept their feat; never troubling them- 
felves with: what paffed, till the elevation, of the 
hoft callfed upon them again for another- nod. 
Nav. I have feenrude fellows turn into ridicule, 

ani 
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md laugh at ftrangerswho knelt down devout)/' 
during the celebration of niafi. Not that ewn 
the groffeft of thefe people are without their fa- 
vourite faint*, and private pra&ces of devotion ; 
to which they are attached, even to a degree of 
fanaticifm bordering on brutality. . I remember, 
in particular, feeing a furious old woman, in the 
church of St* Thomas Aqum&s, fearing and cur- 
ling at'aMadona, placed in one of 'the niches, 
for having dftappointed her on Tome interesting 
occafion, by not hearing her prayers, or refu- 
fing to- comply with them. It was well for the 
]toor Madoria (which, by the way, was a fine 
image) that ihe was fecured by an iron grating, 
er the old virago would certainly have demoliih- 
ed her. 

The great objeft of popular devotion at Naples 
is the liquefaftion of the blood of St. Januarius 
their patron. This is eife&ed twice a-year,in 
the months of May aiid September. The time*, 
even to the very hour, bemg known, in which 
this miracle is to be exhibited, an innumerable 
multitude afferahle about the chapel of the faint, 
or to the place where die proceffion is to difplay 
the folemnity. Htre they begin-to invoke the 
faint with tonfufed exclammations, and extrava- 
gant geftures • beating their breafts, and crying 
out, liy, thoufands, for him to work the miracle ; 
whicb if lie does not. effedi immediately, they re- 
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peat tbor ^xchumKiponi kx the ra^ft ©bfcreper- 
qus toij*e* qf ijnpapcoce and re^ejttttSiH; calling, 

out on fdl &ta» y $wG*9m**f* 4mw &<$**" 
tfotje to fay, « Pr'yAss, w*:to#b.SW»t Ja~ 
Huaiy.^ If, after th($, Ae sikaele footfU un- 
luckily be delayed, and any foreigner happen tp 
be I9 tfyt crowd* whole figure iten?td 4ifp)eai<i 
the pqjjHdace, k i$ ten ta.oneJtoit itey**^ \m. 
for an heretic wfaofe frafenfte iptorfupft ehfc ope* 
i^tion of the miracle. ? In t&is ca&, lie is cei* 
tab, of being pulled to pieces; though, perhaps*, 
he may happen to he all the while a good Cathq. 
Ik ; fo, at leaft, k happened lately tp a principal 
(J©wcliico£a foceigri ambaUadory mjIio wtfeeuttKon 
his Jbttedift ibis fiddle of the/ftreet; . owl th& po 
cafion ; but becaufe he was thought to hgve ra* 
ther a look of curi&fity than cpg* Nation, and did 
90t cry out, SauGtwro, fa firtfio, he was wrk- 
*d ; a,nd is g *ai*itte wwued a ftab from fh»ftft 
every o#e wh* cpuld *ea*h bfen.'WiSh *rf4k t*p> 
Aftqr tfee <wttage w<tf committed, iodeQ^.iw4 
die spiracle pver,' foroe people exprefled.adifllg 
^gret; efpecialty pa finding a chaplet ia the 
pocket, of the deceafed, by whiqh,tbey w«ere WW 
fiirf be wa$ a,gpod (pajhalic f» 

t This circnin/hmce puts our author in mind of tjie (Itu* 

atibn which the celebrated Leibnitz once found himfelf ixi 

royege on the Adriatic* Being onb«arc^a> final! 

flup» 
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XHL 

Reflections on the Crcumflofices 'which 
diftinguijhed the /ige o/HoMER» 

MANY caufes, moral and phyficalj contri- 
bute to the forming of great men : cli- 
mate* religion, government, the manners of the 
times, and education in the moft extenfive fenfe 
of the word, Nq climate has been more diftta- 
guifhed for the production: of great poets than 
that of the coaft of Alia, and the adjacent ifles ; 
but, together with the influence of this climate* 
fo favourable to poetry, every other circumftance 
concurred to form the Prince of Poets. While 
the Aflyrian monarchy was £1111 flouriihing, while 
the Phoenicians extended their commerce as far 
as the ftreights of Gibraltar ; Egypt, accord* 
ing^to the teftimony of the fcriptures, was the 

fliip, bound from Venice to Ancona, and meeting with a 
violent ftorm, he overheard the teamen, who took hint foT 
a heretic, consulting whether they fhould not throw him 
overboard, to appeafe the terapeft : upon which he pulled 
out a chaplet and crucifix (very neceffary implements for 
& Proteftant travelling in Catholic countries), and began to 
tell his beads very devoutly. This was fufficient : th«< ma- 
riners were convinced he was ao Jonas, and jplied their 
fails till they arrived fafe at .their de&ined Jiaven. 

' E 
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feat cf wifdom and learning: Greece, yetun- 
-cidtivated and undvilked* 7 could hardly fupport 
its own inhabitants, who, therefore, fought upon 
the fea that fubfiftence which the fterilky of their 
country refofed them. Piracy among the Greeks 
as well as amohgft the Scandinavians), was a long 
time in repute • but thofe who had by this means 
acqtrifed riches j fcedamfc afixtotis t6 fecure&feir 
|wrbp4rty, and buflt jtfaces 4 of fttengrh. Tfrite 
laws of holftitality were thfen lield in 'the moft 
laered light; the ftrahger was received and hoi 
noured, arid commerce begah to tfiffbfe kfelf*. 
Thofe* tfitfs' of laftdy however, which mduftr^ 
-and cuWvaiddn had rendered valuable, were af- 
ways an objeft of contcnticm;' dnd the wedkeV 
being driven from his pofleflions by the ftronger, 
went to renew his fortunes in a diftarit coimtry. 

Such were the circumftances that charaflerifed 
the age of Homer. The Greeks were riot en- 
tirely a favage people, nor yet perfetMy civilized 1 . 
Their minds were rendered acUve ahd vigorous 
by a defire^of reputation and refpedt, by the li- 
mited fimplkiry of their wants, and by the un- 
certainly of that fepofe which they enjoyed in a 
country recently dbdbJBfied, which required the 
utoibft vigilance to defend it from the inroads of 
its neighbours. In the pkce of laws, they were 
governed by fuch maxims of moral juftice, as 
were the natural refult of fentiment, and the ex. 

cellency 
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ceflency ofctfhich was proved by geceflity. Theft 
maxims, by constantly e*erci(ing the hearts and 
(he underftand^ngs of the propter kept them in 
a ftate of continual activity ; while thofe laws 
which were afterwards fubffituted in their ftead, 
flept in idle inaction. Such then was tht fcene. 
which Homer had before {lira. On one fide, 
towns taken by afiault, and all the horrors of fe- 
rocious triumph ; on another, new cities raifed> 
and enriched by peace and commerce. He be- 
held the fpijrit pf liberty in the very bofoui of 
monarchy ; he faw the rifing arts cultivated, and 
fpon brought to perfection by 3 people who were 
entfrufi^ft* in every thing <h?t affiled the fenfes. 
prjfte imagination; and, amongft the reft of 
tjiefp j^terefting objefis, Ji* foimfl religon em- 
ploying the magic of the Marvellous, to fafcinate 
and fubdue the mind. 

The religion of the Greeks in Homer's time 
had all the fervour of novelty. AH nature, ac- 
cording to their fyftem, appeared to be animat- 
ed, and to affume a kind of intellectual exiftence. 
That favage people, who had till then been oc- 
cupied only in rapine and murder, when their 
minds began to foften, and fink down to eafe, 
conceived a kind of natural attachment to the 
foil that fupported them, the ftream that quench- 
ed their thirft, and the fun that gave them light. 
Under the influence of this,affefltiori, they were 
E z 
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taffy induced to believe the exiftence' of fome 
benevolent fuperior beings, and to make them- 
felves gods. Orpheus inftrucled them in the 
niyfteries of the Egyptians; he araufed them 
with the mufic of his lyre, and fpread over 
Greece the religion he had brought with him 
from Egypt. The Greeks believed themfelves 
furrounded by divinities, and all the phoenoniena 
of Nature were deified before them. Jupiter af- 
jfembled bis clouds ; Neptune reftrained and rou- 
fed his waves ; Aurora led forth the morning 
from the bofom of the fea ; and Vulcan had the 
conduct of the fire. All, in fhort, was deity : 
all was prefage. In the prevalence of this new 
enchantment, if a poet attempted to fing, it was 
his mufe that fbggefted the lay ; his audience be- 
lieved it, and poflibly he believed it himfelf ; for 
Vanity is much more perfuafive than Reafon. If 
he would gam the ear of the people, it was ne. 
ceffary that their gods fhould be the fubjeft of 
his fong, thofe new -formed gods, who had fuch 
an infatuating power over the imagination. 
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XIV.. 

4 Sketch of the Character cf Qharcje* 
the Firjl r and the C&ifa of bit Mifr 
fortune. 

By M^LerCHXVALIEiR ©£ WfcjJRCA^. 

ENGLANJ? prefents us, in thfeiperiod, with*, 
tfte ^gft Woody JTeepe, and the moft fingi?- 
Jar qatafixophe that was ever .kpQWn*' Hjfto$yr 
affords many inftances of Jkmgs ^throiied ^qd 
jamrdercd by : their fubjeds, but not ooe of a* p$~ 
n^rch'sbeiag pied. -ip > WPttof Juf&e, aifdip- 
fing his head ijpon a fcaffold. Sgjne thing life: 
dais was feen at Lacedaeinon in <tbe cafe of AgU,. 
who was hanged by the c^nnnand of the ;E|}horJ, 
JSpt the Jtings of Lacedaemon had only the name 
.pfak&g? tiey we?e not fo propel fbwneign*,, 
. as Jicredfcary generals oi an army, fubjeft to the 
.authority of * republic. Charles I. was a reaB 
monarch, whpfe cjiar after W aa made; feared and; 
inviolable by the Jaws themfetees. The fanati- 
,«fm of the Puritans, andLthe amhitionr of ibme 
private k perfons, were; no doubt, the principal: 
fources of the misfortune* of « this prince* Ne. 
4 wrthe>fs,. at the lame time.that.we do ju r 
E 3. 
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the understanding, the virtues, anda thoufand good 
qualities which Charles poffeffed in an eminent 
degree ; while we acknowledge that his generous 
delicacy, which would not permit him to give up 
hi* friends to the rage of faction, was one of the 
refpe&abk caufes of his difgrace; and, while we 
confider him as one of the beft princes that 
ever fat on a throne, it cannot be denied, that 
he in part drew upon himfelf the calamities he 
fuffered by the faults he committed in his govern- 
ment. The blind confidence he repofed at the 
beginning of his reign in a man who was fo un- 
worthy of it; the contempt he (hewed for the 
laws, in the taxes he laid upon his fubjefis; the 
little regard he difcovered for the liberties of the 
♦ people ; the loans he extorted from them ; his 
-exceffive attachment to thfcfe who Were about his 
perfon ; his averfion to parliaments, which, for 
a confiderable time, he refufed to aflemble ; his 
intolerant ipirit, and his perfecution of ' the 
Prefbyterians. All thefe things muft unavoid- 
. ably have alienated the affeftioris of his peo- 
pie. When lie faw a fpirit of difiatisfa&ion, 
. fadtkm fpread throughout England, it was an 
. unpardonable miftake in him to break with Scot- 
land abcrat a few ceremonies. There is no ex- 
cising his weaknefein fo imprudently laying down 
the arms he bad, with fo much confidence, taken 
*inft the Scotch ; and full lefs excufable 

was 
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was the impropriety and meannefs of accepting 
as judges between himfelf and his fubj'e&s, an- 
other part of his fubje&s, who were equally in- 
cenfed againft his government. His confenting 
to the earl of Strafford's death, which left fuch 
a ftain upon his memory, gave the finifhing ftroke : 
as that criminal conceflion which afforded fuch er> 
couragement to his enemies, ferved alfo to alie- 
nate the hearts of his courtiers. 

His conduct, during the firft years of the par- 
liament, was a conftant feries of errors : he ap- 
peared obftinate and fubmiffive, weak or raih, 
almoft always out of feafon ; he began with ex- 
erting an authority which it was impoffible to 
maintain, and ended with conceffions which he 
was riot obliged to make. When he had, by de- 
grees, ftripped himfelf of all his privileges, an^ 
was become incapable of reducing the rebels, 
then he began to think of ufmg force. " He dis- 
covered, undoubtedly, an heroic courage in the 
war ; but then, even then he betrayed a weak- 
nefs that was his ruin ; for by his implicit confi- 
dence in fome treacherous perfons,he loft oppor- 
tunities of gaining a certain victory. His flying 
to the Scotch; by whom he muft have known he 
was hated ; his unaccountable credulity with re- 
fpeft to Cromwell ; his efcape to the ifle of Wigh^ 
where his enemies had the command ; and his 
iaeffe&ual fti&efs with regard to epifc 
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threw as great a cloud oyer the hfft year of ,Iu* 

Kfev But his laft moments, were* worthy of an; 

hero and a philofopfcr.. Charles never appeared 

& great upon fhe throne, as Jie did h* W«ftmin : 

(ler4iall, and upon the ljcafFold, in the midft of 

his murderers^ or contemptible judges*, x In. » 

word ; this monarch, confideredas a private man, 

was a t perfe& pattern : an aflfe&iQnate huibaitdi- 

an excellent father, a faithful friend, ,and the 

beft of mafters* He had all the virtues of the 

heart, and was not without a confiderable fhar.^ 

of underftanding. Considered as a king, he might 

have been one of the beft, that was ever known, 

if he had reigned in more calm and peaceable 

times, jand in a nation* lefs given to tumult and 

violence. But his. hand was too weak to reftra&i 

the rage of .fanatfcifm* and to keep a people in; 

fubjjeftion who ne.ver obey their Sovereigns,, ua- 

'lefs they admire them. 
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XV. 

A Sketch of the Kingdom of Granada, 
before the Expulfion of the Moors. 

IN the time of Ferdinand and Ifabella, the 
Moors pofleffed in Spain only the province of 
Granada : but this fortunate country fupported 
a greater number of inhabitants than any other 
of the fame extent. Nature and induftry had ren« 
dered it the mod beautiful territory in Europe* 
In a fpace which was no more than 70 leagues 
in length* and 25 in breadth, ftood an hundred 
towns, mod of which were enriched by a vaft 
commerce . A* multitude of villages were crowd- 
ed with peafants. The foil, naturally fertile, Uu 
vifhed into their induftrious hands larger crops 
than would have been neceflary to have fupported 
a great nation. The Granadians drew from their 
plantations of mulberries, and from the fleeces 
of their (beep, materials for commerce with Af- 
rica and with Europe. Encouraged by affluence, 
their number continually increafed ; whilft their 
neighbours, fubjected to all the diforders of feu- 
dal government, were victims to the quarrels of 
their lords, and to the rapacity of the Jews ; to 
whom the haughty Spaniards had abandoned the 

advanta" 
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advantages of trade, and the colle&on of taxes, 
as beneath a fighting race, who believed them- 
felves to exift merely fbr the deftru&ian of maiw 
kind. 



XVI. 

An Account of the E,ftablijhment ofQovpii 
^"Inquifitidn « Castilp. 

By the Author tf 4b «to* SkxT-OK* 

THE inqutfition was invented to maintafa 
that very truth it difgraees* It was in* 
troduced injo Caftile, m the very beginning of 
IfabehVs reign* For a long tmc the Popes had 
violated the morality of religion to fapport its 
tenets. The chiefs of -that church, which for* 
bids her minifters to fhed in any cafe, the blood 
even of crixnmajs, ,had enjoined punishments 
without nuipber, to Jead bapk .(fraying members 
to tha faith of their father^, in I^aly, in Ger . 
inanjyin Arragon y in. fhort, ia all countries ty 

whichc 
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tihkk their ' fan'giiinafy .laws Rave extended. 
Many fovereighs had obeyed ; but hitherto Caf- 
tile had been exempted. The authority of this 
tribunal of blood had begun to decline in Arra- 
gon, when the priefts reprefented to Ferdinand 
arid Habella, that the church was in danger. They 
faid, and with truth, that the people from de- 
fpifirig the mipifters eff religion, were advancing 
gradually to defpife religion itfelf ; that the Spa- 
niards were ffcperffitiolis, and that fuperftition 
borders on error : that the Jews and the Moors, 
either by the charms of their wealth, which per., 
fons of their perfusfion might acquire, or by their 
lefs auflfere manners, had perverted a great many 
Chriftiafts : But tliefe bloody priefts did not fay that 
religion can dwell only in the heart, and thatper- 
fuafion alone can infpire it ; that violence which 
terrifies and exterminates, has never made one 
convert; and that persecuting fire can produce only 
martyrs to error, or hypocrites. The cardinal of 
Spain, father Alphonfo Torquemada, father Fer- 
dinand of iTalvera, confeflbr tolfabella, and all the 
monks by whom^he was furrounded, preffed her ta 
Introduce into her dominions this tribunal ; which 
the unthiilldrirg fubjeds tehelcl at Ifirft with plea- 
fare, becatife they.bteiieved it to be erected folely 
againft the Moors, and the Jews, whom they de-. 
tefted ; but they fJpeedDy difcovered to what a 

grievo^ 
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grievous yoke they had fubmitted, and tawhjtt 
cruel extremities fanatkifin is capable of proceed- 
ing! Ifabella obtained from Pope Sextus the 
Fourth, a bull, which feemed to wreft, and really 
did wreft the power of judging of herefles from 
the biihops, to whom alone that power ought to 
be traded • and which rendered the monks ab- 
solute mafters of the lives, the liberties, and the 
honours of every individual of the yhole com- 
munity. The manner, indeed, of proceeding 
in a court of inquifition is as oppofite to {bund 
reafon, and to natural equity, as the eftabliih- 
ment itfelf. The accufed are conftantlyprefumed 
to be guilty. Two witneffes, however worth- 
lefs, void of character, vpid of morals, void of 
religion, are fufficient to procure condemnation. 
They are not confronted with the perfon againft 
whom they give evidence ; they are not even 
named to him. The unfortunate man is not in- 
formed of the crime laid to his charge : he is ob- 
liged to impeach himfelf, and confequently to re- 
veal all the faults he may ever have committed, 
although they may have been profound fecrets 
until that moment ; otherwife he is fentenced to 
1 the molt horrible tortures. " The judges of the 
" inquifition alone aflume a right of lying, to extort 
truth from thofe they try. If, notwithstanding, 
both ftratagems and torments,' the wretch mould 

acknowledge 
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acknowledge no crime, he is neverthelefs con- 
demned to be burnt, on no better evidence than 
depofirions of two men, whom he neither 
knows nor can know, and without any enquiry 
whether hatred or intereft produced their teftimo. 
ny. Even a confeffion of a fecond lapfe into 
herefy, wifi not fectire aprifontr from the flames. 
A confeffion of one only does indeed prefcrve his 
life ; but fubjects him to perpetual imprifonment, 
and to the confifcation of his whole fortune. 
This is a faint {ketch of the means * which Ifa- 
bella thought proper to oppofe to impiety, to 
herefy, and to apoftacy ; and thus did the Spanifh 
priefts impoffe the yoke of the Lord, which, the 
gofpel lays, ihould be ^afy and light. 

* la the firfc years, fays Mariana, ao,ooa returned inttl 
the pale of the church, and 2000 were bumt alive for their 
kertfy.>~H r hat infernal frvotcdings I ' 
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XVII. 

Particulars relating to a new Iflaiid, near 

Ifle Santorin in the Archipelago, 
. which rofe out of the Sea in 1707 : 

communicated by a Jeliiit Miflionary,; 

to Mr. De Seriol, the French Ambaf- 

fador at the Porte. 

THE ifland Santorin was known to the an- 
cients by the name of Thera^ or Thera- 
mcna, and was famous for its gulph, in which 
there appeared ioo years before Chrift, an ifland, 
now called the Great Cameni or the great burning 
Ifland. It is called great, becaufe in * the year 
1573 another rofe 6ut of the fame gulph, lefs 
than the former. It was this gulph, and be- 
tween thefe two burning iflands, that in the year 
1707, on the 513d of May, at day-break, the 
ifland in queftion was feen to rife out of the fea, 
a league from Santorin. Its appearance was 
preceded by a- flight earthquake, occalioned, no 
doubt, by the motion of that enormous mafs of 
matter, which was beginning to break off from 
the bottom, and gradually to afcend towards the 
furface of the water. Some mariners, perceiv- 
ing 
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ingfrom die more, fomething which feexned to 
float upon the fea, imagined it might be part of 
a wrgck, and went towards it in their boats ; but 
finding that it confifted of a large mafs of rock 
and earth, which was vifibly rifing higher, they 
were terrifiedy and returned to Santorin with all 
fpeed, where they fpread a general confirmation 
by their report. At length feme of the inhabi- . 
tants, who had more coinage' and curiofity than 
the reft, refolved to examine into the affair them- 
felves; Accordingly, they went up to the new 
Mand, and feeing rio danger, they landed upon 
it. -In going from one rock to another, they ob- 
ferved the ground every. where covered with 
white ftones, as eafily to be broken as bread, 
and very much like it. They found likewife a 
large number of frefh oyfters flicking to it, with 
which they were going to fill their veflels ; but 
perceiving the rocks move, and rife under their 
feet, they were alarmed, and immediately made 
off in their boats. This making was occafioned 
by the rifing of the Ifland, which in a few day s 
had gained above 7.0 feet m height, and 40 feet 
111 breadth • fo that by the beginning of June it 
flood upwards of 30 feet above the Airfare of the 
fea, and might* be 500 pac6s round. The- five 
or fix following days, its increafe being almoft 
imperceptible, it was imagined it would rife no 
higher. The part that now appeared was round 
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and confifted of a white earth, from whence they 
gave it the name of the White Ifland. 

The different motions of the ifland, and the 
rocks that were detached from it, which fome- 
times rofe above the lea, and foraetimes funk 
down again, often changed the colour of the 
water. For fome hours it appeared green, then 
yellow or reddtfh, according to the different mi- ' 
nerals which came from the bottom of this abyfs. 
Sulphur was the moft prevalent, and for 20 
miles round, the waters were tinged with it* 
The boiling of the waves about this new ifland 
was very extraordinary, and an exceffive heat 
was felt as one came near it. All the fides were 
covered with dead fifli, which were driven afhore 
by the daflimg of the waves ; and die air was 
tainted with an abominable ftendt which reach- 
ed as far as Santorin. 

The whole month of June, and half Jaiy, 
things remained nearly in the fame ftate : button 
July 16. there was a newpbcenoBienon more ter- 
rible than any of fte former. Towards fimfet 
was feen, fixty paces from the White Ifland, a 
column confiiting of eighteen black rocks, which 
rofe out of a part of the gulph, fo deep that it 
could never yet be fathomed. Thefe eighteen 
rocks, which at firft appeared at a little dtftance 
from each other, being united, formed a feeond 

Wand, 
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Ifl and, which is called the Black Ifland; and which 
was foon after joined to the White Ifle. 

Hitherto neither fire nor finoke had been feen? 
but upon the appearance of thefe eighteen rocks, 
clouds of fmoke mixed with ' fire began to rife, 
which, however, were only feen by night ; but 
* at the fame time horrible noifes were heard, ac- 
companied with fubterfaneous thunder*, which 
feemed to come from the centre of the ifland. It 
was obferved thatfrom the White Iflanrt, proceed- 
ed neither fire nor fmoke ; but the Black Ifle 
continued to throw them out with fo much vio- 
lence, that they were feen as far off as Candia, 
thirty-two leagues from Santorin. 

The fire mcreafed as the Black Ifland rofe 
higher, and as the breaches in it gave it more 
vent. The fea bedame more agitated, the boil* 
ing of the waters more violent, and the air, 
which every day gr£w more noifome, joined 
with the (mokfe which the- Ifland tlwew out, al~ 
moft took away thfeir breath at Santorin, and ab- 
folutely dfeftroyed all their vineyards. 

In the night, from the ift to the 2d of Atoguft, 
a noife was heard like the difeharge of cancio*, 
and at the fame time two flieets of flame burft 
out from one of the mouths of die Black Ifland, 
which were extinguiifhed in the a&\ The follow- 
ing days the noife mcreafed, and refembkd the 
moil dreadful claps of thunder, fo that the doors 

Fa 
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mid windows in Santorin were/ for the moft pan^ 
either broke or very much ihAen. Red hot 
ftones of on enormous fize were feen flying in 
the air. From die largeft mouth of the volcano 
iiTued . mountains of fmoke mixed with afhes, 
which, being driven by the wind, covered all 
the neighbouring parts. Some of the afhes 
were carried as far as the ifle of Anifi, 
eight leagues from Santorin, and a fbower df 
fmailer ftones all on -lire, .falling upon the Lef- 
fer Cameni, formed a fcene, which, on a kfs 
dreadful occafion, would have been very pleating. 
Every day prefented fomething new. After the 
ufual uproar, there was one while,, the appear- 
ance of rockets ifluing from the large opening, 
and at other times {heaves of fire, which, after 
mounting to a great height, fell down again in 
ftars upon the White Ifland, which was quite 
illuminated with them. 

Till Jan. 1708, the Volcano continued its 
eruptions feveral urae/6 in a day. Feb. 10. the 
fire, the fmoke, the fubterraneous noifes, the 
boiling of the fed, *&d the whirling of hot ftones 
became (till more dreadful than ever, and in- 
creafed by the 15th of April to fuch a degree, 
that it was imagined the new ifland muft have 
beentjuke blown up. But after that, the claps 
«tf thunder became lefs terrible, the waters more 
calm,.andth5eftenchwa«fcarce perceived; though 

the 
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the fmoke full grew thicker, the fliower of allies 
ftill continued to fall, and the ifland ftill increafed 
towards the fouth. 

On the 15th of July fome ecclcfiaftics ventured 
near a part of the ifland where there was no fire 
or fmoke, with an intention of landing. But 
when they came within 200 paces, they obferved 
the water grew hotter as they advanced. They 
founded^ but could find no 'bottom, though their 
line was 75 fathom. While they were delibe- 
rating what they (hould do, they discovered that 
the caulking of their bark melted, upon which 
they immediately haftened away to Santorin. 
They were no fooner returned, than the larg« 
mouth 'of the volcano began its ufual eruptions, 
and threw out a quantity of large fiery ftones, 
which fell on the place they had juft left. Mea- 
furing this new ifland, which they did from the 
Larger Cameni, they found it 200 feet high, too 
broad, -and 5000 round. 

In 1 7 10 it burnt again, and torrents of fire 
and fmoke iflued out from it, and the fea boiled 
up all round. In 171 2, the ifland was near three 
leagues round ; but neither any motion nor in- 
crease was obferved. The fury of the larger 
mouth was fo much abated, that no fubterrane- 
ous noifes were heard : there only iffued fome 
fmol^e ftill, and a liquid matter, . fometimes yel- 
low, fometimes red, but moft frequently green^ 

which 
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which tinged the fea for more than a Ietfgue; 
Pliny afiures tts'that the iflancr of Santorin irielf 
rofe out of the fea, and many other ifles in the 
Archipelago are farid to have been produced in 
the fame manner* 
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XVHL 
Reflections on //^Monastic Life* 

HT*HE firft inftitution of the MonaffTc Life is 
-*- fuificient to difcredit it. Paul and Anthony ^ 
to whom it is attributed, were weak ChrMians,. 
whom the fear of perfecution forced, to fly into* 
the defart. St* Jerome has recorded* mafcy filly 
things of thefe two. poltroons,, whicri db. very 
Ettle honour to hislfine genius*, 'The fii'ft, ac- 
cording to him, continued in a corner of 'the de- 
fart for almoft a century, living like a wild beafl^ 
without any ibciety. He was, at Iaft, informed 
by an angel, that there was, in another quarter 
of the defart,. a creature of his own fbecies j on 
this information of the angel, he fets pff and 
meets with Anthony, who, being tefs fedcntary, 

had 
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had got together fome companions, people like 
himfrff, whom he found wandering up and down 
the defart, and, m all probability, heartily tired 
of their exiftence. Paul and Anthony had a long 
conference; and r undoubtedly, two men, who, 
for a century, had been feparated from the hu- 
man race, muft have had a great many fine things 
to fay to each other. St. Jerome, hbwever, af- 
fares us, in very fine Latin, that, to prevent 
their being obliged to feparate, in order to pro- 
cure food, and their converfation being broke off 
by this means, a miraculous crow brought them 
two loaves, which enabled them to prolong it till 
next day. Paul dies. An angel is dispatched 
from Heaven to give Anthony notice of the im- 
portant event. Anthony fets out immediately in 
quell of the venerable carcafe, and finds it ex- 
tended on the fand, in a kind of bafket of ruihes; 
having neither Q>ade nor mattock, nor any other 
inftrument, Anthony was much embarrafled how 
to bury his aged friend; when, behold i two 
lions fuddenly appeared, and began to tear the 
earth with alj their force, and, in a ftprt time A 
made a pit deep enough for Paul. : they likewife 
aflift in covering him with^earth, and then dif- 
appear. What muft we think of fuch abfurd, 
ridiculous ftories, told with fo much gravity by a 
do&or of the church, in other relpects of a very 
venerable character ? To give credit to monk- 
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py ampng the weak . and credulous vulgar, re- r 
courfe has been had, from its very original to the- 
prefent tinier to fables and falie miracles. 

Anthony took advantage of his priority, of po£» 
feflton, to render himfelf chief of thofe miferable 
beings that were tired of living alone* Bad nou- 
rifhment and exceffive fafting, while they weak-, 
en the body, affect the mind. The number of 
his companions increafing, Anthony amufed them 
by a variety of little tricks, the regularity of 
which has always charms for the idle vulgar. Be* 
ing of a warm imagination himfelf, he found no 
difficulty in perfuading his companions of what- 
ever he thought proper. Hence vifions, com- 
bats with the devil, and with women: in order 
to render himfelf more worthy of the firft, and 
to have them more frequently, and to fortify 
himfelf againft the latter, he invented faffing and 
macerations. This venerable community foon 
became a fociety of fanatic fools or madmen* 
each pf whom had his own particular folly, and 
Separated from his brethren,, in order to indulge 
it freely. One made a fox's Jhole his habitation, 
from which he never ftirred till the evening, and 
returned immediately at day-break; convinced he 
fhould have much m&it with God Almighty by 
refufing the light of the Sun, which his good 
Providence caufes to rife daily, for the benefit tf 
V creatures. Another piacfe himfelf a great 

coat 
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coat of free ftone, with which he endeavoured 
to ran about during the heat of the day. An- 
other funk himfelf up to the neck in fand' for fe- 
veral hours every day, and fung pfalms, while 
the fan darted perpendicularly qp his head. One 
mounted a pillar, took up his habitation on its 
capital, from whence, naked as an ape, he ex- 
hibited himfelf to all who paffed by.' 

Whatever is extraordinary, ftrikes and aftp- 
nifties the vulgar, and may become the objecl of 
their veneration. This is particularly true with 
regard to felf-maceration. Self-love is fo ftrong 
and universal a paffioh, that thofe who are igno- 
rant of the' play of the other paflions,. have an 
exalted idea of a man who feem's to renounce 
this, and torments himfelf, in order to pleafe the 
Deity. Hence it is, that the authors of every 
religious inftitution for the fanatic populace, have 
raifed it on the foundation of corporal aufteri- 
ties, and external penitence. The moft con- 
temptible of the Chinefe Bonzes, Brachmans, or 
Mahometan Faquirs, afflict and torment them- 
felves from habit, to a degree that would make 
the hardeft Capuchin fhudder. Young people 
embrace this kind of life from piety, from ambi- 
tion, &c. Thofe who, at the age of reafon, de- 
vote themfelves to it, "are ideots, fanatics, or 
idle wretches. The refources of idlenefs are al- 
*no& inconceivable. How often do we fee beg- 
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gars in the ( prioic of life, of robuft and tigoroufc 
conftitutkxi9> (o ave^fe to any kind of labour thaft 
would procure them a decent and honeft livelU 
hood, as to render themfelves the moft (hocking 
objects of public compaflion, in order to avoid it * 
Befides, thofe external aufterkies are of no long 
duration, except with fuch as are really in ear-, 
neft about the matter ; and in all religions, they 
are the fmalleft number ; with others, this af- 
fair, like the part of an a&or, ends- with the re- 
prefentation* 

When Conftandne rendered Chriftianity the 
prevailing religion, the fame ef thefe fools of the 
defartflew to. diftant. countries; recruit* flocked 
to them from all quarters. In a Short time their 
number amounted to 15,000, divided into different 
focieties, under different chiefs, of which Monf. Ar- 
naud d' Andilly tells us many ridiculousftories^ to the. 
difgrace of the fine genius of the Arnauds„ Thi 
credulous writer has forgot to tell us r whe>ther, by- 
means of a miracle (which would have been no- 
thing in companion of many other miracles) the 
defartwas rendered a fruitful country for the 
nourishment of this army of the fervants of the 
living God. Be this, however, as it may, their 
number was. greatly encreafed in a very litde 
time. The greateft part of their recruits were 
young people, who, from curiofity, difguft, fa- 
n.»Hcal error, and ignorance of human nature, 

quitted 
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quitted their hottfes, and took refuge in this new 
wprM. Their paffions and their reafon ripening 
with age and experience, fuch of them who had 
any thing to hope for at home, returned : choft 
who had any talents, wept into the world, in on 
tier to procure themfelres a decent Jubfiftence by 
.wans of their induftry and abilities. Others cn«- 
^eavoured to render their unhappy lot as eafy at • 
poflible ,: fome continued in tfce defart from prin- 
ciple; others, through the force of habit, and be*- 
caufe they knew not where they could be hap- 
pier. Thofe again, whofe idlenefs was fome- 
what refined, left the 'defart, and made their 
'appearance in the country '.and the towns ; where 
they found people weak enough to ered little 
eftablifhments for them, which, by the mafterly 
policy of their chiefs, were foon extended and 
enlarged. In about a century-after the lions had 
interred Panl, the monks were become rich, h^d 
fettjements in all the great towns, and were, of 
courfe, haughty and licentious ; defpifed by all 
good men, arid reveted by the mob. St* Jerome 
and St. Auguftkie declaimed powerfully againft 
the irregularity of their fives. In their time, the 
name of Monk was a term of reproach* Jt hap- 
pened then, however, as it lias done {ince, in 
fpite of farcafins and reproaches, the monks mul- 
tiplied their eftablifliments, infefted Africa, rai- 
led disturbances in the African churches by their 
G 4Hpr*~ 
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difputes, and fcandalized the faithful by the irre- 
gularity and licentioufnefs of their conduct They 
became, infenfibly, mailers in Ada, where the 
greateft part of the bifhops were taken from 
cloifters ; and brought to court the genius and 
fpirit of their orders. It is notorious, that, if 
the Greek empire had kept tlie monks under pro- 
per difcipline, its declenfion would have been 
lefs rapid, and its fall, moft probably, retarded 
for fome ages* 



XIX. 

,# Sketch of the Hiftory of St. Bene- 
dict, the Patron of the Benedi£Bne 
Order,, and the firjl European Monk. 

By the Author of the foregoing Refle&ians. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the communica- 
tion between the two empires, that of the 
Weft was preferved from the contagion of Mo- 
nachifm ; till the fixth century, the Chriftians of 
JEurope were only Chriftians. At that time, a 

Roman 
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Roman (a man of nude) took it into ]tn$ head 10 
bid adieu to the world, and retire among the 
Alps with a finall band of followers. The gentle- 
man's name was Benedict* Few names are rnore 
famous in Europe, though his mod zealous hif. 
torians allow, that we know little of his perfon 
or exploits, but from uncertain and doubtful tra- 
dition. The inOitutien which goes under his 
Jfcme, is the work of the chiefs of the order who 
Succeeded him, and who declared themfelves to 
be his diiciples and imitators. There are none, 
however, that I know of, except the Jefuit Har- 
douin, and perfons of his turn, who deny that 
there was ever fuch a man as Benedict, or that 
begot together a handful of men among* the 
Alps, and obliged them to follow a particular re- 
gimen. In all probability, fome domeftic dif- 
trefs or difguft was the caufe of the vocation of 
this firft European monk ; for it is obfervable, 
that the inftitutors of every order, who were not 
downright fools and madmen, were perfons in 
defj>air. Perfons of a gentle and tender charac- 
ter, inftead of putting an end to their lives, as 
men of a different make would probably have 
done, turned themfelves entirely towards the. 
Deity, and concentred all their affections in him. 
With many, this affection rofe to a degree of mad* 
nefs, which carried them to excefles inconfiftent 
With humanity and common fenfe. The Bene* 
G 2 di 
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define Ckronicle tells Us a fa&, width oWstio 
great honour ttf the prudence of the patriarch. 
It affirms, that> -after he had formed a nurfierou* 
community of monk*, his fifter joined him m h& 
retreat, and eftabliftierf a fociefy of m»is, at a* 
Kttle diftadce from his abbey, on the fame plart 
with his. In oqr times, it would not be thought 
quite fo decent, that the two fexes mould be fe 
near neighbours in a defart, But the brethren 
coUfe&ed by Benedict, were, it feems,. prudent 
and temperate men. Accordingly, we do notj 
jpead erf any alarm in the habitation! of the fifter^ 
who, in ail probability too,, were detfeftt, modeffe 
girls, fmce they accafioned sw talk for ftandaL 
As fiawe miracle was neceffary to give afaficlSon t# 
the infancy of monkery in Europe, the Bcne^ 
dic&te annals relate one, which, though not ve« 
sy neceffary, or of much edification to the church, 
is neverthelefi a good miracle enough, if, as an? 
EngMh philofopher afferre, the true char'afte* 
*A a miracle is, its* being contrary to the order of 
Nature, On* day, Ben*<Sc?6/^/*r came to pay 
him a vifit, and fpent the day With him. TfceT 
holy man, thinking tha6 their converfation hatf 
feeen fuffidentlylong, fignified to her fbrtiewhaf 
harftly, that it was time for her to ttte leave, 
C)ur r female fafcit, who had ftill a great deal to 
fey, was not a Httfc diftrefled at her brother's 
^patience to £et rid of her. The Iky was with- 

out 
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out a cloud, and it was the fineft evening in the. 
world ; but the good lady put up a (hart and fer-, 
vent prayer, and in an inftant there was fo vio- 
lent a fiorm of wind and ram, that Benedict, who 
would not have turned out a dog in fuch a night, 
agreed to pais it in company with his dear JJler. 
If ever Benedift exifted, as there, is reafon to 
believe he did, we ought to form our judgment 
of him from thofe who profefs themfelves hisfuc- 
ceffors and imitators.; and, according to this way 
°f judging, we may pronounce him a good kind 
of man, moderate in his wants, fond of retire- 
ment and contemplation, either from tafte, or 
from having experienced the wickednefs of men 
in fociety, or from a conviction of the vanity of 
all human pleasures and defires. There is no* 
thing in the confutations or rules of this order 
which degrades human reafon. Benedict devot- 
ed himfelf to the Deity, as any pious man may 
do, without fhutting himfelf up in a cloifter : he 
never thought of obliging his difciples to become 
their own tormentors. The Refe&ory and 
the Dormitory were two effential parts of his 
habitation* He allowed his monks feven or 
eight hours deep at two intervals of the night, 
ami an hour and a half for two meals a*day* 
The reft of the time was divided judkioufly be* ' 
tween devotion and labour : the cultivation of 
the earth was the obje& of the latter, Fe* 
C 3 reafonal 
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rtafonablc people will have any obje&ion td 
this order, when brought back to what it was ixl 
its original. 

Beiiedift dies : statfit i& vtty retorarfcable, that, 
hi an agfc when it wasfaftiionafeie to be fond 6t 
famous refi&s, no abbey or rfionaftery pretend: 
ed to be in poffefliott of the body of this patri- 
arch. It is faid that ftis monaffcry fubfifted afi 
terhls death, andw^s the femiriary hi which 
the cele&rated Coloriban, and other refigious 
chiefs, were trained up, who, afterwards) 
formed eftablifhmentfc iii fVahee. A frenchman 
cannot, without ingratitude, fpeakfll of theffdfc 
Benedt&mes who took up their habitatidrrs \h 
the xnidft of forefts, with which the greatfefk 
part of France was: theri covered, and by theft- 
induftry cultivated hnrtiertfe traces of grounrf, 
built hamlets, villages, and even towns ; brought 
agriculture into rtpiite •; ahd, by very import- 
ant fervices, made amends to the nation for thfe 
injury **hey did it fti not furnMhirtg it with people. 
The fuccefs of the labours of theft good ntonks 
enriched* and made thofe considerable who ftic*- 
teeded them; and> fe* a* ihort time; ambition, 
covesoafilefe, with the train df paffions that at- 
tend tbeiii, todk hokf of the abbies, ihfcfted the 
whole of &*?, and became the very foul of their 
monafterictt, Thfey hoarded up riches to put- 
^rfe great lordfbips, and werfe always on the 

watch 
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Watch to ieduce rich proprietors to make dona- 
tions. Their cloifters were opened to receive 
youth, and inftrufl: them ; and fuch of the monks 
who had any talents for intrigue, made their ap- 
pearance at court, and cartvaffed for bifftopricks. 
In a. word, that nothing might be wanting tor 
the degradation of this inftitution of Benedict, 
the abbies becaftie belligerent powers*, the monks 
put on armour;.. and, if the higher clergy had 
Hot formed a barrier to their enterprises; if they 
had not united with the crown, and with the 
nobles, to humble and impoverifh thofe high 
and mighty monks, the Benediclines .would Have 
become a fociety every way more dangerous and 
formidable to France, than that of the Jefuit;* 
has been to any ftate in Europe. 
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XX. 

Part of a Dialogue on Happinefs : fap- 
pofed to have faffed between Ariftipptis 
and Thales the Milefian. 

Arift. 'OUT were you to live again among 
U the inhabitants of the upper world, 
fhould you not be pleafed to be the -matter of 
your own fortune ? Should you not wi/h ito make 
choice of fome particular ftation, in which you 
would be happier than in any other ? 

Tha. Not at all, I can affure you ; for I am 
well convinced, that with refpeft to happinefs, - 
all ranks and conditions of men are equal. The 
lot of chance, the very firft that prefented itfelf, 
would be my choice. 

Arift. Strange ! I can, indeed, very well con- 
ceive why you would not attempt to feek happi- 
nefs in the troublefome poffeffion of riches and 
power : but why you fhould deliberately chufe 
to plunge yourfelf into the diftrefs of the lower 
part of mankind, I cannot account for. There 
is, certainly, a medium between both, which 
appears to me the mod eligible ; that aurea tne- 

dhcritaj 
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dhcritas {b celebrated by the connoiffeursln hap- 
pinefs. ' "■ ' 

Tha. For this reafon, 1 do not. defire to be a 
Hng, and juft as little to be a peafant ; at the 
fame time, alfo, I" am juft is indifferent about 
your golden mediocrity. ' 1 would be peafant, or 
king, the Mgh-prieft of Jupiter,- or the porter 
at the gate of Ms temple, juiV as it fhotild hap- 
pen. It'wouldj I fay, be altogether the lame 
€o me. 

Arijl* But r after all, it muft be granted^ that 
you ihould prefer, though miftakenly, fome . one 
ftate to another ; or you will have nothing far- 
ther to defire. 

Tha. There is no ftate preferable Jo another. 
And, though there ftiould be perfons who defire 
notning, it is not becaufe nothing is wanting to 
their ftation, but, becaufe they know how to 4<> 
without thofe things they cannot eafily obtain. 
The world is Tike a fair, in which the generality 
of people walk about, view every thing, and 
cry, What a number of things is here which we 
Want ? Socrates, in the fame circumftances, was 
of a different way of thinking ;— What a num- 
ber of things is here, faid he, that I do not re* 
quire ! It muft not,, however, be thence con- 
cluded, that Socrates was* in want of nothing ; 
fept that he could, very eafily, do without what 
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was not in his power to have. Whereas other 
men cannot put up with the loft, or abfence of 
fuch things, without relu&ance ami. chagrin. 

Arifl. You will allow, neverthekfs, that, at 
leaft, in fome certain ftatiofM of life, there is 
lefs to be defired than in others. 

Tba. Not at all; if you examine carefully the 
different ftates and conditions of life, you will 
find they are, in this relpeft, all equal. There 
are different objefts of dtfire, adapted to thofe 
different ftates ; nor is the monarch himfelf ex- 
empted from many which are infeparable from 
the throne. 

Arifl. AH men are then equally happy, or 
unhappy! 

Tha. I do not affirm that. I only aflert, that 
one ftation is as happy as another 5 and that it 
would be to no purpofe to place a man in this or 
that condition of life, in order to make him hap* 
py. la our entrance into life, we carry with us 
the feeds of our future happinefs or mifery, 
which fpring up and flourifli in whatever fitua- 
tion we are placed. If you had been a Pompey, 
you would hav6 fuftained a war, decifive of your 
own fortune, and that of the univerfe, at. the 
fame time. You would have loft a battle, and 
taken refuge in the friend who would have had 
you affaflinated. Had you been a Socrates, you 

would 
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would have been an indigent grammarian, have 
married the devil of a wife, have broached a 
metaphyseal truth, and been put to death for it/ 
Had you been a prodigal, the mod fplendid pa- 
trimony would have been wafted in* a few years. 
An oeconomift, you would have lived at your eafe 
on a very moderate one. There are the rich, 
who have no more than an hundred pounds pef- 
annum ; and the poor who have ten thousand. If 
a man is ambitious, and is a peafant, he naturally 
wiihes to be a magiftrate ; if a magistrate, to be 
a prince ; if a prince, to be ftill greater than other 
princes ; and if fuperior to fome, to be fuperior 
to all. Thus an ambitious man gets nothing by 
being a fovereign ; his defires increafing with Ms 
promotion ; and without ambition, it is exactly 
the fame to him, whether he be a lung or a petty 
juftice, a prince or a peafant* 
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Oiaratitr of Cyrus the Grjeat* 

By Monf. Roland. 

WE taay look upon Cyrus as the wifeft con- 
queror, as weD as the mod aecorajtiifhed 
prince that we read of in profane hiftory. He 
had wifdom, moderation, courage, grandeur of 
foul, noblenefc of fentiments, a marvellous dex* 
terity in managing the minds, and gaming the 
hearts of men, a complete knowledge of «very 
branch pf the military art, according to die 
practice of thpfe times, a vaft extent of know- 
ledge, fbpported by prudent resolution to exe- 
cute great projects. 

It happens often that thofe heroes who diftin- 
guifh themfelves in battles, and make a fhining 
figure in war, appear weak, and of no great 
confequence at other times, and with regard to 
other affairs. Cyrus always appeared the fame, 
always great, even in the moil inconfiderable 
things; fcfe in his greatnefs, which he knew 
how to fupport by real merit, he ftudied only to 
be affable, and to render himfelf eafy of accefs; 
and the people paid him, in fentiments of love 
and refpeft, infinitely more than he gave up by 
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lowering himfelf down to a familiarity with 
theih. 

Nothing can be more pleating and inftructive 
than to read in Xenophon, in what manner he 
lived and converted with his friends, always pre- 
ferving as much of his dignity as was neceflary 
to maintain refpeft, but far removed from a cer- 
tain pride and haughtinefs, which deprive the 
great of the moft innocent pleafures of life, by 
hindering them from enjoying the fweet and ami- 
able converfation of perfons of merit, who hap- 
pen to be of a condition inferior to them. 

The ufe he made of his friends may (land as 
aperfeft model for all thofe who are placed in 
the firft rank of mankind ; with him they hot on- 
ly enjoyed a liberty, but received his exprefs 
command to fay every thing they thought ; and 
though he was himfelf fuperior in knowledge to 
them all, yet he did nothing without conftdting 
them * whether his defign was to reform fome- 
thing that was wrong in the government, to 
make fome changes and alterations in the army, 
or to form a plan for fome enterprize, he would 
have every man fpeak his opinion, and v£ry often 
he reaped a benefit from it, very different from 
one, of whom Tacitus fays, that it was a fujfici- 
ent reaforifor him to declare againfl the beft court, 
fet, that it did not come from himfelf. 

h r 



Cicero, fpcaking of Cyrus, fays, .that during 
the whole time of his government, he never 
,gave any man a rafh, angry, or infolent word : 
Cujus fwnmo in imperio, nemo unquam vcrbtcn 
ullum afperius audivit. This litde fentence is *a 
high encomium on that prince. Cyrus muft have 
been perfeft matter of himfelf, and of his own 
paffions, in a life of fo much hurry and aftion, 
and in Ipite of that .giddinefs which foverelgn 
power too frequendy infpires, to poffefs his foul 
in fo calm a (ituation, that no disappointment, 
no unforefeen accident, no difcontent Ihould be 
able to four his natural temper, or draw from 
him an harm and offenlive word. But that which 
was ftill more truly great and royal in him, was 
.the inward convi&ion that all his xares, all his 
attention ought to be direfted towards the hap- 
pinefs of his people ; that it is not by the amaf- 
fing of riches, by the fplendor of retinue and 
equipage, by the luxury and expence of a table, 
» king ihould be diftinguilhed from his fubjefts, 
but by a fuperiority of merit of all kinds ; ancl 
above all, by an indefatigable application to their 
interefts, a perpetual vigilance to procure them 
plenty and quiet. He often ufed to fay, while 
Jhe was entertaining himfelf with the great men 
of his court, concerning the duties of royalty, 
that a prince mould look upon himfelf as a ihep- 
herd— - (it is the term that ancient hiftory,. both 
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fkcrdd and profane has given to kings ;) that he 
ought to have vigilance, application, and good- 
nefs • that he mould be watchful to enable his 
people to reft in fafcty ; that he (hould take up- 
on himfelf cares and troubles, to keep his people 
free from them; that he mould chufe fuch things 
as may be falutary to them, and reject whatever 
may annoy them; that he ihould place his hap- 
pinefs in feeing them increafe and multiply, and- 
axpofe himfelf courageoufly in tlieir defence.--- 
This, fays he, is the juft idea, and natural image 
of a juft king : it is but reafonable that his fub- 
jetts ihould do him the fervices of which he 
ftands in need; but it is (till more reafonable that* 
he mould apply himfelf to make'theih happy : 
becaufe it is for this purpofe he is made a king ; 
as afhepherd is made fo, only to take care of the 
flock* 

It was by the concurrence of all thefe virtues, 
mat Cyrus brought about the foundation of an 
empire which comprehended a great number of 
provinces ; that he, for many years peaceably 
enjoyed the fruits of his own conquefts ; that he 
found the way of making himfelf both efteemed 
and beloved, not only by his own natural fubjefts, 
but by all the nations over which he was victo- 
rious; and that after his deceafe, he was lamented 
as the common father of all thofe people. 
Ha 
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This is the pi&ure that all hiftorianshave given 
us of Cyrus the Great ; a pi&ure that will fit 
veiy few princes after him ; but indeed very few 
princes after him have had the fame advantages 
©/ education. In Perfia, at that time, the edu- 
cation of youth was a principal concern of the 
ftate ; and the methods of it were appointed by 
the laws. Cyrus himfelf went through the dif. 
cipline ordered for the other young men : he was 
not privileged by his high birth and expectations 
to be more ignorant than any other perfon in the 
kingdom. But the diftin&iona of greatnefs are 
very differently underftood from what they were 
in tjiofe days. Some emperors and princes, 
long fince die reign of Cyrus, by the help of 
able mafter* and inftrudors, have indeed been 
taught to play tolerably well upon the fiddle ; an 
art— o^ trick I may call it— to which it cannot 
be fuppofed that Cyrus was addicted ; for the 
time fpent by ether princes. in acquiring this 
trifling accompliihment, the Perfian monarch 
employed in learning juftfce, morality, and the 
exercife of arms. 
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XXII. 
Qjaraflcr ^Cleopatra. 

By Monf. MarmonteL. 

r^LEOPATRA was beautiful; but that 
^^ fplendqr of beauty which had triumphed 
<y\*er the heart of Caefar, and, according to fome, 
that of Cneius, the fon of the great Pompey* 
was become the weakeft of her charms. Csefar's 
love had infpired her with a noble ambition. She 
imagined herfelf worthy of the empire of the 
world;' and fhe had no way of coming at it, but 
by the conqueft of hearts. To her it was 
of the very utmoft importance to ftudy the 
art of pleafing ; and no one, I believe, ever 
applied herfelf to it with fo much fuccefs. . 
To a magnanimous, elevated, and daring foul, 
Nature in her added a bright, lively, and jovial 
wit. She had an exquifite tafte, a delicate ear, 
and fhe was a lover of every fort of pleafure> 
which fiie* varied without ceaflhg. Applying her- 
felf lefs to the gratification of her.defires, than 
to the infpiring of fucti as were new, the cer- 
tainty of being agreeable, never made her 
t neglecl the means of appearing more amiable*^ 
and though (he was fmcerely in love, there \va& 
nut an artifice which fhe did notpra&ife for male- 
H 3 
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ing herfelf beloved : quick in obferving every 
motion of the heart, which (he intended either 
to gain or preferve, {he knew, how to infpire it 
ftafonably with fear, defire, hope, confidence 
and jealoiify, joy and g^rief ; employing, by turns, 
with inconceiveable dexterity, tendernefs and 
caprice, ingenuity and diflimulation, cajronefs 
and tranfport. At thofe times when (he feemed 
to abandon herfelf moft to her inclinations, fhe 
made them fubfervient to her defigns, and there 
was policy even in her gettir^g intoxicated. One 
can hardly fay which had in her the pre-eminence, 
—the gifts of nature, or the refinements of art. 
Of both thofe advantages (he made fo good a 
ufe, that though reduced to the weakefl of the 
two, fhe managed fo well, ^hat her lofs of tfie 
other became imperceptible.. In ihort, Cleopa- 
tra united every thing that was moft capable of 
inflaming the paflion of a man, or flattering the. 
pride of a hero. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

THIS is the character of Cleopatra, as given 
by our French author, and it feems in every 
part to be pretty juft, except where he talks of 
the fincerity of her love : for I doubt much, if 
fhe Was ever fincerely in love j it being a rule 

with 
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with me, that no true friendfhip is to be expir- 
ed from a man who has once proftituted his ho- 
nour ; nor true love from a woman who has 
opce proftituted her virtue. 

I have, it is true, within ray own knowledge, 
obferved fome exceptions ; but I believe the rule 
will generally hold true ; and I am perfuaded, 
that whatever Cleopatra pretended, there was 
» no fincerity in her love for Marc Anthony : her 
precipitate flight from the fea-engagement at Ac- 
tium was, I -think, a proof of it ; for I fufpeft, 
that her flight proceeded more from policy, than 
from any womanifh fear. She knew fhe could 
eafily excufev it to her lover, in cafe he fhould 
come off victorious ; and in cafe of his- being 
vanquiihed^ fhe thought- fhe could make a merit 
of it with Auguftus. 

If at her death fhe had fhewn any fign of fe- 
male timidity, her flight at Adtium might have 
been imputed to that weaknefs ; but when ihe 
few, that inftead of adorning the bed of Auguft- 
us, fhe was doomed to grace his triumph, fhe be- 
haved more like a Roman hero, than a weak 
fearful woman. 

This, however, fhe did not refolve on, till 
rfter fhe had tried all her art to make a new 
conqueft of Auguftus, which was not furely a 
fign of her having been ever ilncerely in love 
with Anthony \ we may, therefore, juftly con- 

dir 1 
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dude that, like mod other wora^n of pteafure, 1 ' 
fee was in love with the fortune, not the perfbn • 
of the man ; and that her horoic death proceed- 
ed from her pride, not from her love ; which * 
fort of pride was in that age deemed a virtue, 
and in high repute.. Horace ha6 celebrated her 
death in the two following beautif dl ftanzas : 

Aufa et jacentem yifere regiam : 
Vultu fereno fortis, et afperas. 
Tra&are ferpentes : ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venemim : . 
Deliberata morte ferocior : 
Saevis Liburnis fcilicet invidens, . 
Privata deduci fqperbo 
Non humilismuliertriumpho; 

UnmovM flie faw her ftate deftroy'd,* 

Her palace made a lonely void ; 

With fearlefs hand me dar'd to grafp 

The writhings of the wrathful afp, 

And fuck the poifon through her veins, 
Refolv'd on death, and fiercer from its pains ; 

Then, fcorning to be led the boaft 

Of mighty Caefar's naval hoft ; 

And arm'd with more than mortal fpeen, 
Defrauds a triumph, and expires a queen. 

Francis. 
XXIII. Tht 
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xxm. 

The Cafe of Tantalus, fairly ftatefo 
or 9 the Danger of Connexions 'with the 
Great. 

nn ANTALUS was l*ing «f Pbrygia, and no 

-*- ' prince was ever afperfed with greater ma* 

lignity, fajfehood, or fuccefi. He was the fan 

of Jupiter, through his mother was a mortal : he 

was temarfcable for the genevefity aed benevo- 

knee of his temper, and hi* conversation was 

fenfible, and fo fprightly, that the gods not on* 

)y admitted him to their table, but took him inn 

to all their parties of pleafure, and treated him 

with the intimate fainiliarity of a friend. It was 

npt long, however, before he difcovered that 

his power to pleafe had, neceffarily, betrayed 

him into involuntary offence. Many of the god, 

defies regarded him with diftinguifhed kindnefs, 

and for this reafon many of the gods eyed him 

with inflexible hatred. Bis excefs of merit hav. 

ingthus embroiled him with the inhabitants of 

heaven, he was compelled to quit the place, and 

take up his dwelling upon earth. 

Hero* 
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Here, he fbon afterwards became enamourecF 
cf Tageta^ the daughter of Atlas, with whom he 
was at length todiffolubly united by Hymen ; and, 
as his affe&ion was founded upon efteem, it con* 
tjnually increafed by time, and? Tantalus wa» v 
again poffefled of heaven in the arras of his wife. 
This domeftic felicity was increafed by his public 
employment; for he was perpetually bufied- in -ie-- 
ftowing felicity upon others : he poUflied the man- 
ners of men, and taught them to heighten the- 1 
value of life by new enjoyments, as he commit- 
ted the regulation of their. amufements to Tafte,/ 
and introduced Decorum to their banquets. 

But merit again (Welled into misfortune, as' 
it again provoked the jealbufy of the gods : they 
accufed him of having betrayed their fecrets, and 
flolen ne&ar and ambrofia from heaven, that he 
might indulge mortals upon celeftial food. Ha- 
ving already punifhed Promotheus for giving lifej 
they determined, with yet greater injuftice, to- 
punifh Tantalus, for teaching how it' might beft 
be enjoyed. He was, therefore, foon after ba— 
njflied into hell'; and;, though his crime was ge- 
nerofity, his punishment was that of avarice, and* 
in the midft of plenty he was condemned to want. * 
To conceal the real caufe of this puniihment, it 
v£as by fome pretended that he had loft a favou- 
rite dog, which Jupiter hao* fenthim to keep the- 
" his temple in the ifle of Crete ; and 

others* 
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others, to degrade him (till more, affirmed, 
againft all probability, that he had infulted the 
j;ods by regaling.them on the body of Pelops his 
own fon. 

The incident which fir ft gave rife .to fo -black a 

xalumny was this. The >gods, who miffed the 

entertaining pleafantry of Tantalus~at their table 

above, made him a vifit in his retreat upon earth. 

The firft thing that attracted their attention was 

Pelops, then a child. Jupiter, either to put 

his zeal to the proof, or to indulge himfelf in a 

kind of malicious raillery, which he has been 

known fome times to pra&ife, told him, with a 

ferious air, that the child was in very good 

cafe, and that he could not oblige them more 

than by ordering him to be dreffed for their fup- 

jper, Tantalus treated 'the propofal as a jeft, 

and, tp carry it on with the fame humour, he 

replied, like a polite courtier, that his divinity 

did his fon too much honour ; and that he was 

entirely at his fervice ; and, in the fame ironical 

* ftrain, ordered the child to be taken away and 

dreffed. Upon this Venus caughtit in her arms, 

declaring it was a pky to roaft it, as it was the 

fweeteft child in the world ; uind might, one day, 

ferve them to better purpofe : but Ceres was 

feized with fo violent a defire to tafte him, that 

(he bit off great part of his fhoulder, which was 

as white as ivory* 
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Momus, the god of fcandal and lies, made his 
court to Jupiter, by induftrioufly Tpreading a re* 
port, that Tantalus, prefumptuoufly doubting 
the omnifcience of the gods, had ferved his fon 
up under a cover, to try whether they could find 
ctatwhat it was; that all the gods, abhorring 
the impiety and cruelty of the attempt, had ab- 
stained from the feaft, except Ceres, who, be* 
ing pregnant, was under the 'influence of an in- 
, ordinate appetite, and had eaten the right (boul- 
der, pretending not to know what it was : but 
that Jupiter had fubftituted a ihoulder o^ ivory 
in its ftead, and reftored the infant to life. 

This fable was almoft univerfally believed, as 
the marvellous is generally heard with more fa- 
vour than the true. 

But I am informed, by, a moft learned and ju- 
dicious theologift, that Tantalus did not incur thft 
difpleafure of Jupiter, till after the accident 
which happened to his fon ; and that it proceeds 
ed from a much more probable caufe, though hi- 
therto little known. • * 

Jupiter, who always found fome irrefiftible 
charms in a new object, became enamoured of 
Tageta., the wife of Tantalus, the moment he 
faw her. She was indeed extremely beautiful '; 
her ftature was tall, her limbs were exactly pro- 
portioned, and her countenance was at once mo- 
1 alluring. She clid the honours of her 

table, 
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table when the gods were her guefts, and Jupi- 
ter found his pafllon, which increafed every mo- 
iftent, more hardly to be fupprefled, as he found 
it lefs eafy to accomplifli the gratification off it. 

The next morning, the lovely queen of Phry- 
gia received a billet from Jupiter, in which he 
made a declaration of his love in the moft paf- 
Conate terms ; but the uaftant flie caft her eyes 
upon it, fee returned it to Mercury, ^ho way 
the meflenger. Mercury preffed her, with all, 
his eloquence, to anfwer it ; but fee told him, 
with a fmile, that fee. could not write herfelf, 
and that fee never employed any fecretary ex- 
cept her huftand. Having now no hope of fuc- 
cefs by perfonal application, Jupiter had recourfe 
to metamarphofes, an artifice in which he had ne» 
ver been disappointed, and which had fometimes 
given his pleafures a new relifli. 

Tageta kept a parrot, a lap-dog, and a mon- 
key • and was very fond of them all. The Fo- 
vereigh of the fides thought fit, upon this occa- 
fion, to afliime the form of the parrot, and 
was receiving her kiffes when Tantalus came in 
from hunting : the king put hinj away fomewhat 
haftlty to embrace his wife, who returned his ca- 
reffeS with equal tendernefs and ardour. The. 
bird, who had been offended at his untimely in* 
trufion, and rude behaviour, was now ftung 
withjealoufy and envy, and, feizing on Tant* 1 
I 



ear, bit out a piece with his beak, Tantalus 
cried out at the fudden pain* and Tageta, fee- 
ing what had happened, feized her parrot with 
the utmoft anger and indignation, and would, 
that inftant> have delivered him up to the talons 
of a great cat, if he had not, with his utmoft 
efforts, e'fcaped from her hand, and flown out 
of the window. 

- About three days afterwards, Jupiter was in- 
formed that Tantalus was abfent on fome affair 
of great importance, and therefore took this op- 
portunity to return to his queen in the likened 
of her little dog; he hoped that her hufband 
would be abroad at lead one night; for it is faid* 
that, in thofe early times, it was not the humour 
ibr hufband and wife, though people of faihion, 
to .have feparate beds. When it grew late, the 
qtieen herfelf, defpairing of the king's return, 
wasiindrefling, and Jupiter had already taken 
Ms place. But it happened, that, juft at this 
aids, Tantalus entered the room, the dog, en- 
raged at the difappointment, leaped from the 
tjed, and barked inceffantly, with all his force. 
Tantalus foothed him, and chid him without ef- 
feft, and, being at laft provoked by his noife, 
gave him fo hearty a kick, that Jnpiter, forget- 
ting he was playing the part of a dog, fwore like 

a god, and d d Tantalus for his temerity, 

Tantalus, aftonilhed at the prodigy', ondered him 

to 
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to be taken care of, with a view to farther exa- 
mination, but the cunning beaft eluded their vigi. 
lance, and next morning was not to be found. 

The mighty thunderer now condefcended to 
take up his refidence near the queen in the like- 
nefs of her monkey. At firft he amufed her by a 
great variety of tricks, in which he excelled all 
tlje monkeys that went before him; and, when 
he round fhe was in good humour, he leaped on 
her fhoulder, and began to take fome liberties 
which gave her great offence : (he ftrove to dis- 
engage herfelf, but, finding that he kept his fta- 
tion, in fpite cf all her endeavours, fhe called the 
king. Tantalus took up a whip, with a bell at 
the end of it, and was about to chaftife him, when 
the furious beaft, quitting the lady, feized him 
by the collar, and would have flrangled him, if 
foe had not immediately flown to his afliftance. 
The monkey had a ribbon round his neck, whicn 
w*s fattened only by a running knot ; the queen 
caught hold of the end of it, and drew it fo 
tight, that he was in danger of being flrangled 
in his turn, and therefore let go his hold ; but all 
his love to the queen was now converted into 
.hatred. He dropped his difguife in a moment, 
and appeared in all his terrors before them. "Go, 
faid he, to Tantalus, and fuffer in hell that pu- 
nithment which I have fuffered upon earth : be 
there always near the poffeflion of that which 
I z 
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thou (halt eagerly dejfire, and never enjoy. ; per- 
petually burning with th&ft in the midft of wa- 
ter, *nd fainting with hunger in the midft of 
fruits." Jupiter immediately returned to hea- 
ven; Tantalus funk down to hell, and Tageta 
expired with grief. Thus was Tantalus punifh- 
ed for his own merit, and the fidelity of his wife, 
which would have been the means and pledge 
of perpetual felicity, if he had not been too 
clofely connected with his fuperiors, by being the 
companion and the favourite of the gods in the 
court of heaven. The company of the wife, 
therefore, will neither be much inferior nor fu- 
perior to themfelves. Our friends ihould be 
nearly our equals, with reiped to their clafs 
in life, and their employments ; if not in for- 
tune, ^nd in birth : or if it be objefted that there 
is now no fuch thing as friendfhip, let the fame 
rule be obferved with refpeft to our acquaintance. 
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'•' XXIV. ' 

Reflections on Friendship m Sove- 
' rei<tns.> > 

^Moof.VILLARET. 

IT is not one of the leaft difagreeable drcum* 
fiances annexed to the pofleflion of the dia- 
dem, that kings, in this more unhappy than the 
meaneft of their fubje&s, cannot indulge them* 
(elves in the fweets offriendftiip, however ftrong . 
their propensity may be ; and that, restrained by 
their very grandeur, the luftre of their rank ^ 
renders them accountable to the public for their 
private affe&ions. Sovereigns have fdmetimes 
been reproached for having no friends ; and, if 
they.raife any of their fubje&s* to thfe endearing 
lionour, the petulance which blamed their infen- 
fibility, exclaims immediately againft their choice. 
The cry then is, that all favours are engroffed 
by thofe about the throne. Thefe grams, how- 
ever, which appear irregular and exorbitant, 
fliould be fefs : imputed to the profufenefs' or dib- 
tilky- of princes, than to the ihfatiabte ambition 
of thofe who furround them. Charles, furriaml~ 
j I 3 - J 
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ed De la Cerda, a young Spaniard of Bluftriotw 
birth, enjoyed the confidence and affe&ion of 
John II. king of France ; but his avidity betray- 
ed him into many culpable fteps. * Having arri- 
ved at the fummit of honours, and fhining in 
the higheft fphere of royal favour, eveiy greedy 
courtier was his enemy ; the nobility, and efpe* 
dally the princes of the blood, were offended ; 
yet, blinded by profperity, he did not fee, or 
he defptted, the general hatred which his eleva- 
tion was drawing on : he pulhed his fortune too 
far, and was murdered by affaifins. 
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XXV, 
Difference tf Population in France* 

By the Same. 

AT the beginning of the reign of Philippe de 
Valois, in 1330, the country, dependant 
on the crown, and fubjeft to the Ayde alone, 
contained two millions, five hundred thou- 
land families; and that did not make near 

one 
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one third of the prefent extent of the king- 
dom : thus, without any exaggeration, the nun*- 
ber of families then in France may be affirm- 
ed to hare been not lefs than eight millions, 
which, atleaft, makes a total of twenty-four 
millions of inhabitants, exclufive of the ecclefi- 
aftical and fecular lordftips, to which the furvey 
then made did not extend ; to this muft be added 
the Celibarians; die Corfs, or binds, another 
large body ; a dergy confuting of an hnmenfe 
multitude of ecclefiaftics and religions of both 
fexes; the univerfities, and, the nobility, all 
exempt from the fubfidy, that we may be well 
ftrock with amazement and concern at the ien- 
.iible decrease, wkhin four centuries of the hu- 
man fpecies in France, where the higheft cakfr- 
lations at prefent do not rife to eighteen millions 
in the whole. 

OBSERVATION. 

THE prudent author forbears entering into the 
caufes of this rapid depopulation ; a precaution need- 
left in this happy land of liberty* 
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xxvi. : 

Obfervations. on the Accounts relating it 
. the Blinduefi ^Democritus. 

By Different Authors* 

SUCH is the reputation of Democritus, thafc 
almoft all the world is perfuaded that he put 
his eyes out upon moral and -honourable princi- 
ple*. Aulus Gellius affures-us, that hetook this- 
refolution in order to concentrate his ideas, and 
-to efcabte him more ^ffeftually to contemplate 
xhbCc . myfteries of Nature, into' which his eye*, 
-did not fufler him to penetrate*. He quotes thofe 
verfes of liaberius, wherein he- fays that Demo- 
critus loft his fight by looking too ftead'dy on- the 
ftuft. But, according to that philofopher, . De- 
mocritus had a different view in parting with his* 
light; he fuffered this, that he might not be mor- 
tified with looking on vicious men. Plutardt* 
who had mentioned this before Aulus Gellius, 
confiders it as an impoftnre : The affertion, fays 
he, that Democritus deprived himfelf of iight, 
by looking on a burning-glafs, is certainly falie ; 
yet it is true, that thofe who accuftom themfelve$ 
to mental labour, find tjie fenfes rather trouble- 
some than ufeful. For this reafon, the retreat* 

Of 
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of ftudy> and the temples of th$ mulct ar* gc- 
aer*lly in foiitudes ; and probably too, for the 
fame, it is that the Greeks call* the night Etu 
pbrona, that is, the Good Thinker; becauft the 
.time leait fubje£ to diflipation and variety, a* moft 
favourable to thought. 

Thus Plutarch is perfuaded, that the ww who 
cannot fee, has a confiderable advantage in point 
of mentation ; and it wa^, undoubtedly*, unddr 
this idea, that Pythagoras fliut himftlf us % whofc 
winter in a fubterr#neous cave. 

La&antius, :on the other hand, fays that the 
mni difcems the objeft through the medium df 
the eye, .as through 3 window* It is fo ^fTentiafyr 
there, that through the fame ine4mmyoumay 
read what paffes in it. Lucretius has made ufe 
of a very trifling argument to refute this. Jf, 
fays he, the foul looks through the eye, it would 
certainly fee much better, were the eye taken 
away. Remove the gates, and furely the more 
light will enter. Certainly, continues La&an- 
tius, Lucretius and Epicurus muft have loft their 
eyes, when they could not fee that the removal 
of them would deftroy the paflage of light. 

What I may venture to conclude from hence 
is, that this ftory of Democritus is a mere fable* 
How could he poflibly think of putting out his 
eyes, when thofe organs are the medium by 

which 
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whWi ^knowledge pafles to» the uhdferftancEng? 
Could not he, with Pythagoras, have (hut hin£» 
fiHf up in darkhefe > If his avtrfion to the fight 
ef vicious men made him deftroy his eyes, it was 
ifisredly, very extraordinary. Tertullian tells 
us a different (lory : the philofopher,, he fays, 
put twit his eyes becaufe he coukt not look on 
women without emotion, Every one Knows 
how much Origett is condemned fbr emafcnlating 
fcimfelf oil a fcrupler of that kind. Now cannot 
a blind man and an eunuch debauch themfehrefr 
by imagination * Cicero greatly doubts this paf- 
fage m hiftory. Suffice it then that Cicero^ 
Plutarch^ Valerius Maximus, and Diogenes, 
Laertius, who wrote the life of Democritu^. 
either make no mention of this matter, or fpealL 
of it as a fable. 
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Refletfionf m the Char otters given of 
diftant and barbarous Nations j by 

different Authors* 

By iht Same. 

OF diftant and barbarous nations, we hear 
hardly any thing but what is furprifing- 
Winy, in a hundred paffages, Marcellinus, fpeak- 
ing of the Huns, and Ovid defcribing the inhu~ 
n&a people, amoag whom k v was liis ill for- 
tune to live in exile, prefent us -with the moil 
hideous pi&ures of the human race. For my 
x>wn part, I can hardly be induced to believe that 
any race of men can be more cruel than the 
brute creation. Is there a wild beaft fo feroci- 
ous, fo furious in its nature, that it feels not an 
1 nftin<JnVe tendernefs for its offspring, and loves 
not to fee and to fupport them I \ et, if we may be- 
Bevehiftorians, there are men unfufceptible of the 
charms that are aflbciated with thefc gentle cares ; 
and even hiftory herfelf can pour her eulcgium* 
on men like thefe. •* The Perfians, fays Valerius 
Maximus, had a laudable, cuftom ; never to fee 
their children til} they were upwards of feven 

year; 
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years old : by which means they' felt much lefs 
regret if they died before that age, than they 
would otherwife tave fbffered. Excellent 
reafoning this, no doubt! To avoid uncertain 
nufery, they deprived themfelves of certain - 
pleafure. If their children furvived the feven 
years, the parents had endured a fuperfluous 
mortification 5 if they died within that term, 
they furely aggravated the misfortune of lofing 
them, by having voluntarily given up the means 
©f knowing and enjoying them. 
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Part of a Comfarifbn between Henry the t 
Fourth of France* and .Philip of 
Macedon. 

From Monf. De Bury's Hiftory of the Life of 
Henry IV, , 

\T7 HEN PhHipTnotinted thte throng of Ma. 

V V cedon, he found his kingdom almoft en. 

"Vely invaded by his neighbours, vrhd were 

laying 
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faying it wafte, and his grandees acting in concert 
with them, that each might fecure to himfelf a 
fhare of the provinces. We have feen in the life 
of Henry, what the condition of France was when 
he came to the crown. The greateft part of 
his nobles deferted him, invited" foreigners to at 
lift and fupport them, and feized the revenues 
of the ftate : but both thefe princes, fuperior in 
adverfity, and founding their hopes and theic 
glory upon their courage, boldly attacked, theif 
enemies, beat them in feveral^engagements, and 
forced them to return to their allegiance. The 
victories of Argues and Ivry, confounded the 
League, as that which Philip gained over Bar. 
dillus, king of 'the Illyrians, madie him matter of 
Macedon ; and that at Cheronea, of all Greece. 
One of the nobleft qualities thefe princes were 
poffefled of, was their attention to make their 
fubjetts happy, and their dominions flourifh. If 
their defigns were nat always crowned with fuc- 
cefs, it was becaufe they were not always mat 
ters of thofe circumftances which do noj: depend 
upon, the power or forefight of man : but they 
never loft fight of thofe glorious* bbje&s. Philip 
had no fooner cjfiveri his foreign! enemies from 
his dominions, and eftafeliflied the tranquillity oj? 
his people, than he made himfelf mailer of Am- 
phipohs, a city which belonged {o his predeceA 
fcrs, and which had an excellent harbour. F 
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ordered fleets to be equipped, with which he at- 
tacked the Athenians, who had made themfelves 
lords at fea, and obliged them to give his fubje&s 
a (hare in their commerce. 
. Both our princes were equally fortunate in 
generals and minifters. Sully and Biron were 
men who may well be compared with Antipater 
and Parmenio.--This is marflial Biron, laid Hen- 
ry one day, to cardinal Aldobrandin ; introduce 
him chearfully both to my friends and enemies. 
—I declare to you, laid he once to the dutch- 
efs of Beaufort, if I was reduced to the alterna- 
tive of having you or Sully, I had rather loft 
ten miftrefles like you, than one fervant like him. 
—His life abounds with inftances of the efteem, 
and regard he had for them ; and all the other of* 
ficers who ferved him faithfully, he, with plea- 
fure commended upon every occafion. 

The Athenians are very happy, faid Philip, 
in being able to chufe ten generals every year ; 
for my part, I have never been able to find but 
one, and that is Parmenio. We may give our- 
felves up to pleafure, laid he, one day, to his 
friends, with whom he was taking his glafs a 
little too freely: it is enough that Antipater 
does not drink. t Another time, having flept 
longer than ufual, as foon as he rofe he found 
Antipater in his anti-chamber, with the ambaf- 

fadors 
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fadon of the different nations of Greece :— ** I 
iraght well ffeep, faid lie, addreffing himfelf to 
the AmbafTadors, iince Antipater was awake . ,r 
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Qma&cr of Charles V. King of 
Spain. 

/CHARLES the Fifth had a vaft, active and 
^^ enterprifing genius : he was brave in the 
field, and able in the cabinet ; a Ikilful general, and 
a profound politician. He knew men, and could 
make them fubfervient to his purpofes ; and as 
he was well acquainted with the genius and 
charafter of all the neighbouring nations, and 
could make them aft as beft fuited the views cf 
his ambition, he aimed, like Ferdinand, at uni- 
verfal monarchy. 

Charles reigned over twenty kingdoms, orer 

extenfive provinces, whofe interefts he knew 

how to Teconcile, and whofe infurreftiom he 

prevented, checked, or punifhed, employing 

K 2 g en * 
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gentle or violent meaiures, according to die exi- 
gence of affairs* The difcoveries and conqnefts 
of the Spaniards extended his dominion over the 
Eaft and Weft of the old and new world. The 
empire was four times as extenfive as that of an- 
cient Rome j and more than twice as long as 
that of the Turk, the King of Perfia, the Mat 
covite and the Tartar. The fun never fet up- 
on his dominions. 

This prince, the moft powerful of any that 
ever lived, was always in affion. He over-run 
Spain, Flanders, Germany, and Italy, fucceflive- 
\y, commanded his armies in perfon, and tri- 
. umphed over his enemies. Upon his return from 
the field, he prefided over the councils of the 
nations that were fiibjeft to his government ; iia- 
rangued his people ; defended his own interefts, 
and tbofe of religion, before the princes affeoi- 
bled in the diet of the empire ; and, influenced 
in the whole of his conduit by his ambition, he 
made his fubjects warriors and politicians*. 

He loved and encouraged the arts and fciences, 
but never rewarded agreeable talents, except in 
foreigners : he feemed to have adopted die max* 
im, after the example of the Romans, of .refery* 
ing to the Spaniards the hqnour of conquering 
and forgiving their enemies, and of leaving to 
other nations the glory arifingfrom parts and in- 
genuity. He encouraged arttfh and merchant? 
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to fettle in his empire: Being one day re- 
proached with this by the marquis of Aftorga, lie 
repHed, " My nobles rob me, but commerce en- 
riches me • the arts and fciences inftrutt me, and 
make my name immortal." 

It is well "known that he paid frequent vHits to 
♦Titian, in order to fee him paint, and loaded 
him with honours and prcfents. By thus ho* 
nouring perfons of diftinguHhed abilities, he add- 
ed a new title to his own character • and one is 
grieved to fee a prince, poflTefled of fuch noble 
qualities^ and of fuch greatnefs of foul, facrifice 
every thing to his vanity, and employ fo little of 
his time during the courfe of fo long a reign, m 
proinodngthe'happinefs of his fubjedh. Ambi- 
tious, jealous, hypocritical, faithfcfs, paffionate, 
revengeful, and terrible in his anger, he filled 
Europe with wars, with blood, and with cala- 
mity;! *» i . 

He had; in Francis the Firft, King of-France, 

a Hvai whb retarded his conquefts, and gave a 

check to his vail projects. Charles* attacked him 

^igorouily, and triumphed over him by means of 

his generals, who took him prifonef : but he did 

-notimp^v^ this opportunity of. gaining over 

himfelf ttfce greateft of ail victories, that of gene- 

vouQy restoring liberty to his iliuftrious captive. 

On the contrary, he treated hkn harihly, and 

* made . a traffic of his ranfem. He found much 

K 3 more 
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more generous fentiments in his enemy, when 
he put hiurfelf inhisjx>wer, ami. went into his 
kingdom, where he received the honours due tp 
his fovereignty, 

Charles loved glory, like an ambitious prince, 
and a conqueror. Francis fought after it like a 
great king and a -hero. Charles protected learn* 
ing and the fcieaces, out of orientation : Francis 
honoured them, becaufe he loved them. Charles 
governed like a politician : Francis reigned like ,a 
father. Both of them had abilities, courage, 
and zeal for religion ; were magnificent, gallant, 
and the greateft men of the age m which -they li- 
ved. Charles' had a larger (hare of .glory sani 
power : Francis more real grandeurraad <r$JpecT. 
Charles's abdication and retreat have been ad- 
mired and blamed according to the point of view 
in which they have be^n confided : but, was 
it a mighty facrifice, for an infirm, old prince, 
, glutted with honours, -and fatigued <Mfith the 
i weight of his own power, ;to lay afidd a burthen 
> that was too heavy for him * He wanted to 
. fee his fon aft .the feme part which he him- 
. felf had done with fo much ipiendor. He want- 
i«d, in his tern, tpheatpuet Ipeftator, after ha- 
ving been £o. long in fitclkri, and,: after [having 
. received. the applaufes of \the uniy«rfe. 
. . It was <thU idle . curiofity that made hinr ooder 
i the pomp, pf his own funeral .to be difpteyed.be- 

fore 



lore his eyes : he placed htmfelf under xhe pall, 
and fuag*bc ufual prayers. It is aUedged that 
(be made hi* fon promife to reftore Navarre. He 
, made a will, which Philip the Second carried to 
tthe inqaifition, where it was taken into cQnfider- 
adon, whether it iheiild not he condemned to 
the flames. 
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OiaraSer tfPni lip the Second. ' 
•By the Author of the Foregoing. 

THIS Prince was of a iniddEng ftatitfe, but 
well proportioned. He had a large fore- 
ibeac^.bloe eyes, a fteadylook, and a grave and 
Serious air. His diarafter was fevere and haugh- 
ty ; his zeal for the fupport of the Faith and the 
Cafiholkj^ligw^, implacable ; fo that, with the 
.JWSK^fcQfefnrfs and conapofure, Jie would have 
e^dngia^e^eve^y heretic. in his dominions !Ne- 
^ver was j&ere a prince Nvho applied to kufinefs 
.with greater affiduity ; he entered into .the mi* 
* , nuteffc 



fluteft detail in every branch of his adminxftre. 
tton. In his own chamber he let all the springs 
of the mod cruel polky in motion, and wanted to 
aft alone in every thing. : He was impenetrable • 
-and diftruftful, full of revenge and diffimulatioD, 
(luck at nothing to execute his fchemes, was ne- 
ver difcouraged by any obftru&ion in the courfe 
of his enterprifes, fecmed fuperior to events, 
and received the news of good and bad fortune 
with the fame phlegmatic indifference : he was 
a cold fanatic, and never wiflied to infpire any 
other fentiment but that of terror. His orders 
were like the decrees of Fate, which were to be 
executed independently of all human efforts. He 
made the blood of his fubjefts flow in torrents* 
carried the horrors and devaftatipn of war into 
all the neighbouring ftates, and was ever armed 
againft his own people or his enemies. Even* 
his own fon, when the only heir of his domini- 
ons, could not move his inflexible jirifl J When- 
ever an offence, puniOunent was unavoidable. 
He never tailed the pleafure of .forgiving^ nor 
/did he, during a reign of forty-two years; enjoy 
a day's peace* His miniilers, his generals, his 
favourites, trembled when they approached Mm, 
and never fpoke to fcim bu* upon their knees, 
•and with the moft' fearful- rircuiu^edSott*. The 
;dukeof Alva, who had iaid him tander fo many 
•obligations, entering his chamber one daj^ with- 
out 
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out my previous notice, Philip looked at him 
with a threatening air, and faid, " What daring 
prefumption is this i it deferves the axe." 

He was defirous that his fubjects, like him- 
felf, mould have an air of ierioufhefs. The hor- 
rid tribunal of the Inquifition was ever watchful 
to banifli from his dominions that genuine joy 
which is the charm of liberty. This monarch 
was poffefied of all thofe qualities which enter 
into the character of a great politician: he had a 
lively genius, an amazing memory, and indefati- 
gable activity ; he was an excellent judge of 
men, tod knew how to employ them according 
ta their fevtral talents ; he was juft, generous, 
and lplendid in his court; of an enterprifing dif- 
pofition, and of urifliaken firmnefs in the execu- 
tion of his defigns. ; but he forced the Low 
Countries into rebellion by his intractable feveri- 
ty ; weakened bis dominions by the expulfion of 
the Moors, and by his obftinacy in purfuing the 
malecontents. He employed his revenues and his 
treafures of the new world, in gratifying his hat- 
red and revenge ; and the fruit of all his policy 
was nothing but mifery. He would have been 
richer, greater, more beloved, and more re- 
jected, with lcfs pains, fewer talents, and lefs 
genius, bad he only been poffefied of thofe mild 
and peaceful virtues which conftitnte good tings, 
and fogiert of their country. 

. . XXXI. On 
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On the CharaQer of a real Philofbpher. 

THERE is no prejudice more cpmmoh than 
that of confounding Angularity, and the 
love of difhn&ion, with philofophy. Nor is this 
at all furprifing. The vulgar, who never carry 
their thoughts beyond appearances, are always 
struck with the man who deviates from the com- 
ftion path, who purfues a fyftem of conduct cfi. 
rectty oppofite to that of' the generality of man- 
kind, who defpife what others covet, who re- 
nounces riches, grandeur, and all the fweets 
and allurements of life. This whimfical Angu- 
larity of conduft, after dazzling the eyes of the 
vulgar, fometimes creates a prejudice in favour 
bf his opinion; nay it happens, not unfrequent- 
ly, that from being an obje<S of pity or of ri* 
dicule, he obtains applaufe and admiration. 

But let us diftinguifh philofophy' from what 
has only the appearance bf it ; let us confider 
the man who profefles it without prejudice ; and 
let us not proftitute the name of wifdom to pride 
or peeviftmefs,— *Under the Cynic's mantle, cfr 
that of the Stoic, under the appearance of difin- 

tereftednefi^ 
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tereftednefs, and a contempt of honours, fame 
and pleafure, it is no uncommon thing to find 
perfons abfolutely ^nflaved by envy, fpleen, and 
ambition. 

If philofophy is the fearch after truth, fince- 
rity muft be the firft and the mod eflential qua- 
lity of a philofopher. Great talents, and the 
art of thinking, are not exclufive privileges 
granted to perfons of cool, difpaflionate, and 
virtuous difpofitions. The man who thinks, is 
not always a philofopher ; he may have a wretch- 
*d temper, be tormented with Ipleen, and 
a (lave to paflion ; he may be envious, 
haughty, deceitful, diflatisfied with others, and 
with himfelf. When this is the cafe, he is 
incapable of making juft obfervations, his rea- 
fonings become fufpicious; he can fcarce fee 
himfelf in his genuine, native colours ; or if he 
does, he ftrives to conceal from himfelf the ob- 
liquity and irregularity of his temper and difpo- 
pofition : his philofophy, or rather the motley 
fyftera of his brain, is fuU of confufion ; there is 
no connection ki his principles ; all is fophiftry 
and contradiction : infmcerity, pride, envy, ca- 
price, mifanthropy, appear throughout ; and if 
the vulgar, dazzled with his talents, and the no- 
velty of his principle*, look upon him as a pro- 
found and fublime jphiloftpher, perfons of nicer 

difcern- 
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«fifcernment fee nothing but fpleen, difcontent, 
vanity, and fometimes malignity under the dif- 
guife of virtue. 

The phBofopher has no right to .efteem or 
value himfelf, but when he contributes to the 
welfare of his. fellow»creatures :. the applaufe 
of his confeience is then only lawful and ne- 
ceffary, when he knows, he deferves it. — In a 
world, blinded by prejudice, and fo often un- 
grateful, this ideal recompence is, alas ! almoft 
the only one that is left to virtue : Let the phi- 
Iofopher, therefore, efteem himfelf happy, when 
he has done good;, let him congratulate himfelf 
upon being free from thofe vain defires, thofe 
vices, thofe ihameful paffions, thofe imaginary 
wants, with which others are tormented : but 
let him not compare himfelf with his fellow-crea-* 
tures, in fuch a manner as to ihock their felf-love. 
If he thinks himfelf happier than they, let him 
not infult their wretchednefs : above all ; let 
him not plunge them into detain The friend 
4>f wifdom ought to be the friend of men : he 
ought never to defpife them 5 he ought to fym* 
pathize with them in their affi&ons ; he ought 
to comfort. and encourage them. A love of man- 
kind, ah enthufiafm for public good* fenfibflityv 
humanity — thefe are the. motives which he ma/ 
acknowledge without a blufh.— Without this, 

philpfophy 
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pWlofophy is only an idle and ufeiefs declamation 
agaioft the human fpeqies, which proves nothing 
bat the pride or peeviflinefs of the dedaimer, an4 
convinces nobody. 

What title, indeed, has the philofopher to 
defpife or infult his fellow-creatures? Isitbfe- 
canfe he imagines he has fuperior knowledge f 
But his knowledge is ufeiefs, if fociety derives 
no advantage from it. Why fhould he hate his 
ipecies, or what glory can arife from mifanthro. 
py? True and folid glory can only -be founded 
upon humanity, this love of mankind, fenfibility, 
and gentlenefs of manners — Are men ignorant 
and full of prejudices? Alas! education, example, 
habit and authority, oblige them to be fo. Are 
they flaves to vice, paffion, and frivolous defires? 
Thofe who regulate their deffiny, the impoftors 
who feducethem, the models which they have be* 
fore their eyes, plant in their hearts all the vices 
that torment them. To hate or defpife men for 
their errors and follies, is to infult thofe whom 
we ought to pity, and to reproach them with ne- 
•ceffary and unavoidable infii-mities. Let us com- 
fort man, therefore ; but let us never infult or 
-defpife him ; on the contrary, let us infpire him 
with confidence ; let ns teach him to fet a"juft 
value upon hlmfelf, and to feel his own dignity 
. and importance ; let us exalt his views, and give 
•him, if pbifible, that vigour and force, wfcich fo 
raany caufes combine to bfreak anddeftrqy; True 

T- - 1TJ 



wifdomls bold and manly ; it never afliimes the 
haughty and imperious air of fuperftstion, which 
feems to have nothing cJfe m view but to-d'ebafe 
and annihilate the human mind. If the phflofo* 
$>her has warmth and -energy in his foul, if he is 
ienfible of a deep and ftrong indignation, let him 
roufe and exert himfelf againft thofe faHehoods 
and impoftures, of which his fpedes has been fo 
long the victim ; let him boldly attack thofe pre- 
judices which are the real fources of all human 
calamities ; let him deftroy in the opinion of his 
brethren, the empire of thofe priefts and tyrants 
who abufe their ignorance and their credulity ; 
let him wage eternal warfare with fuperftition, 
which has fo often deluged the earth with blood; 
let him vow irreconcileable enmity to that horrid 
sdeipoflifm, wluciTfor fo many ages, has fixed its 
throne in th< midft of wretched nations. If he 
ihiriks himfelf^offeffed of fuperior knowledge, 
let him communicate it to others ; if he is more 
intrepid, let him lend them an helping hand; if 
he is free, let him point out to others the means 
4rf afferting their freedom ; let him endeavour to 
<eure them of their fervile and debafing prejudices, 
and the fhackles which opinion has forged, will 
foon fall from off their hands. To infiilt the 
wretched, is the height of barbarity ; to refiife to 
If ad the blind; is the height of cruelty ; to re- 
proach 
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yroach them bitterly for having fallen into the 
ditch* **" hofh folly and inhumanity- 
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Though 'son facilitating Marriage among, 
the lower Clnffcs of People*. 

By Mbnf. Beat/mell. 

IF die princes cP Germany continue another 
century to traffic in human Heft, they can no 
Ibnger carry on.the trade for want of commodi- 
ties* 

How comes it that the North, formerly fb po.s 
pulous, that 1 it was called humani generis officirtaj 
is now fo thinly inhabited? What is become of 
that prolific principle I It fubfifts ftill ; but mo-> 
pei caufes chain up the power of natural' ones. 

One of the moft pernicious effefts of luxury, 
is the having- multiplied the caufes that inter- 
rupt the propagation of the human ipecies, in 
L 2 omJ " 
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multiplying the objects of plea&re and <fiffipa» 
tion; we entej, in this refpeft, rich into the 
world ; we become infigoificant in it, by continu- 
ing our youth in pleafures which are the image 
of marriage, and which do not fulfil fhe intention 
of it ; we marry whe& we are quite worn out* 
and we die ufelefs. 

How comes it that a nation in its infancy muh 
riplies greatly > what is the reafon that it does 
not multiply any more in the fame proportion* 
when it is once funned ? 
- There is .fa foi^e parts of Guinea a atftom 
which fhrws the. good fenfc of that nation. On a» 
certain day of the year, the Icing affembtes alt 
tlie youth of tyat& fexes ki his dominions, and. 
performs on the fpot as many marriages as there* 
are marriageable pairs i^ the aifembiy. la this 
country they do not fo much as know debauchery 
in young follow^ nor gree*-fick$efs in girfe. 

They count in Spain feven million of fouls , 
it might maintain (in times the number % \% wants* 
therefore, fix degrees of happinefs, of riches, 
and power. Do yon not believe, that if a king 
of Spairi would fince$ely refolve upon it, h* 
might re-.pe©ple hi$ country I 

A prince will people hfc country by? making 
marriage eafy to the mechank,. the labourer* 
wA *h* fo\$pt x the gentleman, and the .rich 

tueccbaafc 



merchant, by making the courtier reverence con* - 
jugal fidelity. He will facilitate marriage by en* • 
couraging induftry ; : he will : render this union • 
refpedfed, by extending' the empire of morals,, 
and by weakening' the dominion, of diflipatioii, 
In Germany, the flavery of the peafants deftroys' 
both: induftry and population* ih Frirttce, thfcTi- 
dicule that is thrown upon lawftd, a^feflidni .the /^ 
ftlfeairof grandeur and dignity which' they have -£ I 
beeopldafed to introduce even Mo domdlfiffclea. 
fikres ; : die flavifli fubjeftfon to the mode, which 
makes conjugal fidelity an antiquated virtues-all* 
thefehave baniflied morals, : and- deftroyed more. 
iHiiftrious names than .eithir their' duels or -.en* 
trenchments... 
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A Letter from Monf. De Lauwat*- 
to jMoqC |"on T EN.EXX.E* t^OK. -4t. 



s?ra, 



'^. * 



THJfc affair about Mifs Tctar occafions Ie& 
noife tbast does the fanfliopr you. have been* 
pkafed to give it r the diyerfity of QpiiUQBS con- 
cerning that fan&on, obliges me to mention it. 
to you. 

The pubEc is aftoniflied to find the filencer of 
oracles *, he who overturned die tripod of the 
Sibyls, proftrating himfelf before the bed of Ma* 
deraoifelle Tetar# , 

Little imports it to tell them— it was the la- 
<ry*s charms, and not her charm, which wrought 
this efieft; a phUofopher, they fay, ought to be 
«quafy proof againft either* every one, there- 
fore, is for drawing his 'wit againft you on this 
cccafion. 

• Alluding to Monf. FofitentJIe'l celebrated Hifiorj ef 
Oracles. 

What! 
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Wharf fay the critics, the maft who could Jet 
fa fo glaring a light inapoGtkwas carried' on at the 
diflance of a thoufand miles, and above two thou- 
fand years before he was born-;— was not be 
able to fee through a cheat tranfacted under his 
very nofe ? 

Thepardfans of antiqrity, {Emulated by an old 
grudge, return to the charge. Do but obferve 
Wm, fay they, if he is not for exalting our mo- 
dern prodigies above the ancients ! 

LafUy, thofe who pique themfelves upon their 
difisernment, pretend, that like a true Pyrrhe- 
sean, finding nothing certain, you believe every 
thing pojfikle* 

The devotees 9 , on the other hand, appear high- 
ly edified by the homage you have paid to the 
devil. They are not without hopes that you 
may proceed (fill farther * 

Even the ladies think themfelves beholden to 
you, for having, ffiewn fo little ditiruft of the ar- 
tifices of the feaf. For my own part, I Ihall fuf- 
pend my judgment, till I have better grounds to 
go upon ; and lhall only remark, that the uncom- 
mon attention given to your minuted actions, is 
an inconteftible proof of the high efteem in which 
the public holds you : even its very cenfure has 
inibfoirifcftftgfo flattering, that I am in no fear 
of appearing indifcreet, for having given you 
this detail concerning it* 



ITyouwlB place an equal confidence tame, 
you may depend upon any making no improper: 
ufeofit* 

Have the honoijr to be, &c. . 

Dfc Launay, 



OBSERVATIONS.. 

MBs Tetar, , in France, made the fame preten-' 
fions to a correfpqndence with {pints, as Mifs ; 
Parfons did, fome years ago, in England; The 
affair was much talked of, Paris was amufed, apd < 
Monf. Fontenelle, for feafons beft known to 
hlmfelf, chofe the belTevirig fide. When the * 
impoftor was diTcoveredy he 16ft part *>f the ere*- 
dit which he* had gained befdre by his writings, . 
This peculiarity drew upon him many, pieces of. 
raillery from all parties, among which the' above, 
letter is not the leaft entertaipingw- ",'*.' 
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XXXIV. 

CImraQer of Lewis XIIL of Frame. 

By Monf. Di Bury, 

THIS prince pofleffed many good qualities 
which yet never could appear te advai** 
tage, becawfc hit, mother had ncglefted to 
give him an education fuitable to hU birth. 
He had learned but little Latin ; he kne^r 
enough, however, to underftand the fcripturea, 
from whence he feleded feveral paffages; out' 
ef which,, wkh the affiftaace x& Father Cauffiife 
his confeflor, he compofed fhort offices of de- 
votion for hit own ufe, on the principal feftival* 
of the year, and on feme particular occafions. 
There was a, pretty large number of them print- 
ed at the Louvre in 1640* It doe6 not t appear 
that he was acquainted with hiftory, not evefr 
with that o£ France. Gombevilje, in his book of , 
the Doftrine of Manner*, fays, that Lou&XIII. 
conceived a prejudice againft reading, frqm Fau*- 
chefs Hiftory of France, which was the faft book, 
upon .the fubjed they pot into his hands, and not. 
indeed much, to the hoopur of his preceptors* 



LewrsXin. often gave proofs of his courage p 
tmt it was a courage void' of all heat, and with- 
out any- thing ftrikinjr in its- appearance : if ft " 
true, he feldom had occafion to difcover it. He 
underftood the rules of the military art. He 
was well acquainted with the nature of fortifica- 
tions, and die manner of making attacks. He 
knew die merits of alt Ins principal officers ; he 
took care to be acquainted with the fervices they 
had performed; and he never failed to reward? 
thofe who had diftingmlhed themfelves.. In hit 
reign, intereft fcarce ever ratfed* any to the chief 
pofta in the army ; and thofe were aknoft the on- 
ly favours, the difpofal o£ which he Deferred to 
himfd£, 

.He was perfectly intimate with the different 
talents of his minifters, and he knew how to* 
form a true eftimate of them* If it? wa*by die 
influence of his mother, and almoft in fpite of 
himfelf; that he was perfuaded to raift Cardinal 
Richlleu> whour he did not yet know ; it waa 
not long before he was convinced' of die vaft ex- 
tent of his genius, and the difference between 
him and 1 his predeceflbrs,. Accordingly, he didi 
Him all the juftice he defervedj and protected' 
him refblutely againft thofe whom envy, jealou* 
fy, and the defire of governing had made his. 
enemies. Mazarine, whofe merit, he had tried* 
own. choice ; when, in order to glace him; 

tfc 
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*t die head of affairs, he gave him the preference 
to Chavigny and Des Noyers, In thefe hfe had dik 
covered abilities only of a fecond rate, very ufe- 
ful indeed on many occasions, becaufe they had 
been under the direction of die genius of Rich- 
Heu. They were fuch perfons as Tacitus fpeaks 
of, Pares negotiis, neque fuprai that is, equal to 
the pofts afligned them, but too limited to go be- 
yond them. After Richlieu's death, Lewis 
feemed to diftmguifh Des Noyers from the reft : 
yet, upon his putting on an air of importance, he 
was difmiffed. " The little honeft man," fait! 
this prince one day to his courtiers, " pretends 
to threaten me with refigning, when I happen 
to differ from him. I fuffered Cardinal Richlieu 
to talk in this manner, becaufe I never could have 
found another minifler able to fupply his place ; 
but as for Des Noyers, I can find a hundred 
who are equal to hip." 

He carried his prudence and caution even to 
iMimulation, and it was impoflible to difcover 
his real fenthnents. He knew perfe&ly the 
whole extent of his power, but his natural timi- 
dity frequently hindered him from the exertion cf 
it. If the almoft unbounded authority which he 
permitted the Cardinal to ufurp, constituted the 
glory of his reign, it obfcured, at the fame time, 
his own perfonal merit. He was never confider- 
fed as a great king, becaufe he had a greaf ' ' 
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fter : nevmhelefs, Us unlhaken firmnefs in fop, 
porting him againft his own inclination, is a 
proof of wifdom and difcernment, and perhaps 
of greatnefs of foul, which does honour to his 
memory. He was by no means blind to the 
faults of his tninifter ; but he chofe rather to 
bear with them, than to deprive himfelf of the 
advantages which he received from his great abi- 
lities. Satisfied with making him fenfible, from 
time to time, that he was his mafter, he almoft 
always yielded to his fuperior underftanding ; 
Tmt Kichlieu made no other ufe of this deference, 
(which was a proof of the king's good fenfe, who 
■only wanted a larger acquaintance with affairs,) 
than to perfuade him, by the ftrength of his ar- 
guments. Thofe who blame him for making no 
life of the royal authority, are obliged to acknow. 
ledge, that it was in his reign the power of the 
crown was eftabliihed upon. the moft fbiid foun- 
dation ; becaufe he k>ew at leaft where to find a 
perfon with whom to intruft it, who was of aH 
men in the world the moft capable of caufing it 
to be refpefted. 

Being fober and regular in liis manners, he 
was an enemy to luxury and expence. His prin- 
cipal diverfion was hunting; and, when the 
weather was bad, he tout himfelf up alone in his 
clofet, where he amufed himfelf with defigning, 
namting, or compoiing niuik. 

When 



When he gaveHW&tftte cot foreign ambaflfa* 
dors, he u£uaJLy t fpoke with propriety and dig. 
jrity. 

He always difcovercd good cfifpofitkms, anil 
principles of virtue/and equity • and. he was beat 
apon having jttftice administered with -the gneaf 
fft ftridnefs. ttte JcuRtiawsr carried hist feveri* 
fy toolfer, ir waa bcadfiv through the negled 
of his .education* ; he had hot been fufficicntly in- 
ftrufted :to .know that trw virtue, tie* between 
the two- extremes of vice j and* that a )Oft feveri* 
ty ougttrto be a medium between exceffive ri- 
gour, and too great ii>itf}gen<3e. 

If he has been ttnaftdeadfori having arways fbme 
favourite, he cannot, however, be charged with 
fuffering himfelf to be governed by them : for 
Richiieu, whofe merit he well knew, is not to 
be reckoned in the number. Being naturally of 
a grave and melancholy turn, he wanted the bo- 
fom of a friend in which he could repofe his 
cares, his vexations, and his difficulties ; and this 
nude. him extremely fenfible to the charms of 
friendship. It feemed that the favourites whom 
he had honoured with his confidence, were ei- 
ther not worthy of it, or did not know how to 
preferve it ; for, when once removed, they were 
forgot for ever ; and there is reafon to believe 
that he did not difmifs them, till he had found 
upon trial, that, governed folely by their inter* 
M 
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eft or ambition, they were unworthy of the con* 
fidence which he had repofed in them. 

If Souvr*, and the other Preceptors of Lotus 
XIII, had cultivated with care thofe powers of 
mind with which Nature had endowed him, they 
would have done very important fervice to 
their prince and their country. Neverthelefs, 
as he had naturally good fenfe, the habit he had 
formed of thinking and acting in concert with fo 
fin6 a genius as Richlieu, had furnifhed him with 
confiderable light for the government of the 
(late ; and it may be prefumed, that if he had li- 
ved much longer, he would in reality have reign* 
ed alone after Rkhlieu's death. 
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XXXV- 

Obfervations on the Ufefulnefs of Tra- 
gedy. 

By Monf. RACINE. 

OUR Tranflators generally miftake the mean- 
ing of the word QofSog in Ariftotle's defi- 
nition of Tragedy, rendering it by the word 
terror', whereas it" fignifies no more than fear ; 
and accordingly the Latin interpreters conftantly 
render it by the word metus. Ariftotle could 
never hold that terror was effential to Tragedy, 
becaufe the objefts which excite it, are few and 
rare to be found, and excite it on that very account. 
If, therefore, terror was to be indifpenfibly ex- 
cited by tragedies, it would have greatly dimi- 
nilhed the number of them . 

It is true, that the intention of Tragedy be. 
ing to excite the ftrongeft emotions in the foul, 
by {taking it with terror, it is more perfect than 
when it does not rife above fear ; but there are 
different gradations of perfection, and a Tragedy 
may be reckoned perfect, though fear and pity 
are the only paffions which it excites. Fear and 
terror are, confequently, the two paffions. ne- 
ceffarily effential to Tragedy, and *»■ * -ty 

M % 



which falls of exciting thofe paffions, falls (hurt 
of the agreeable and the ufefuL 

Where is the utility of exciting thefe two pa£ 
iions? We make Ariftode indeed fay , ^ That, 
it excites them, in order to refine them." But 
die oppofite opinions of commentators on tins 
pafiage fhew, that it is very obfeure, and mud 
remain fo< 

Can a writer of Aa# charafter be charged wbh 
faying, that Tragedy expels the paiuonsit labours 
to excite ? Do the tragic poets aim at com- 
municating the dtffempers of the foul by infer* 
tion, as fome phyficians do the (mall-pox, in or* 
der to cure them ? It is (aid, that, by foftening. 
thefe paffions, Tragedy takes from them what- 
ever is culpable and exceffive, and reduces them. 
within the bounds of reafon and virtue. But can 
there be any thing culpable in pity > Can hu- 
man Nature be too companionate? If the chief 
intention be to raife in the human bread a ra- 
tional fear and pity, what piece was ever better 
adapted to this than Atbelie, which, if Ariftotle 
had even thought it worthy of the appellation of 
Tragedy, he would have given it a place only 
among thofe of the fecond clafs, the cataftrophe 
being propitious to the good, and fatal to the 
wicked ; a cataflrophe that r according to hkn, 
reftores complacence and tranquillity to the mind. 

Why 
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Why muft the force of poetry be exerted to 
blunt thofe two paffions, which have the greateft 
aptitude to render us mild and humane ? Na- 
ture has given us a heart which always relents 
with a tender facility at the diftrefles of our fel- 
low-creatures. The tears which fill ouneyes, 
even at the rehearfal of fictions, are the ftrongeft 
proofs of ourfenfibility ; and to endeavour to lef- 
fen fear and pity in us, is -nothing 1 lefs than to 
blunt the edge of the two beft incentives to vir- 
tue. 

Some interpreters of Ariftotle advance, that 
the end of Tragedy is to harden our hearts/ and, 
by a reprefentation of our miferies, to inure us 
to fortitude. This, however, feems ill-foqnd- 
ed ; for hardly any thing was exhibited at the 
theatre of Athens but inceft and parricide ; eon- 
fequendy, to accuftom us to the fight of our di- 
ftrefles for the improvement of bur minds, could 
not but be the defign of the poets, as thefe are 
two enormities which feldom happened on the 
real ftage of the world. 

Nero was fond of Tragedies • and his fondnef$ 
Certainly arofe from thepleafing fenfations which 
the fofter paffions forced upon him. What a 
glory is it for poetry to have been able to excite 
pity in the heart of Nero ? Was the intention of 
this only to leffen tompaffion, and to harden his 
heart ? 

M 3 A 1 — 
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Alexander, the tyrant of Pheres, finding Hmv 
felf affected by a tragedy, rofe from his feat, and 
went away, faying, That it would be a (ham* fo* 
Urn, who felt no remorfe tot die miieries of his 
fubjeds, to (hed tears for thofe of Andromache. 
|f the compaflion excited by a tragedy, cotdd 
infpire a tyrant with this reflection, it might, by 
degrees, havfe reclaimed: him from his ferocity, 
and proved the happinefs of a whole* nati- 
on* Let it therefore no longer be fmd, that 
poets labour only to harden us. No ; let their 
powerful genius cherift, ftimolate, and increafe 
in us this fenfibiky which is the fource of fo ma* 
ny noble actions* When they draw tears from 
us for dbje&s worthy of our tears/ the tender, 
nefs they then excite, does honour to humanity. 
. The character o£ Ariftotle juftifies my appro* 
henfion that his commentators have often, and 
frequently, tolas cBfadvantage, miftaken his fen- 
tunents. There is, certainlyv » glaring corruo* 
tionin- tbeabove-mendoned paffage. Hiswlu> 
able works had already fuffered fome adultera- 
tions, when Sylla, who difcovered them at A- 
thens, tranfported them to Rome; and It may 
be imagined that thofe errors have been multi- 
plied, during die fucceffion of above feventeen 
centime*. 

XXXVI. Thought* 
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Thoughts on the Style of Hi story. 

By Monf. GAILLARD. 

^ INHERE are words--- (the obfervation has 
-*- been made before me), which, by being 
often in the mouths of thofe who little under- 
ftand them, come at laft to have no precife figni- 
fication. This is perhaps the cafe with the fol- 
lowing expreflions, — the hiftorical ftyle — his ftyle 
is not like that of an hiftorian, &c. The gene- 
rality of readers repeat thefe expreflions, and 
probably do not underftand them. Is it even 
abfolutely certain, that there is a ftyle peculiar to 
hiftory, as there is one peculiar to tragedy, to 
comedy, to iacred or profane oratory ; in a 
word, to all thofe fpecies of compofition which 
are inconteftably fixed ? If there is fuch a ftyle 
for hiftory, it ought to be the rhetorical ftyle ; 
what the rhetorical ftyle is to poetry, or at leafl: 
nearly fo. But I have fome doubts to propofe 
upon this fubjecl. 

Before reflection, and a fpirit of method had 
jxed the different fpecies of compofition, the 
reafons for fixing thefe different fpecies had ex. 

if 
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ifted. Nature had eftablifhed a proportion be* 
twcen words and things ; fhe taught men to fay 
ferious things ferioufly, pleafant things pleafant- 
ly, noble things nobly : but in writing, fhe blend- 
ed and confounded thefe different (pedes and 
colours, or at leaft, brought them too near each 
other ; fhe placed fmiles too near to tears ; and 
the noble too near the familiar. Art has fepa- 
rated all this ; it has collected things of the fame 
nature, appropriated them to a fixed fpecies, and 
given this fpecies an exclufive title to them. But 
what has art afligned to hiftory ? What has it 
forbidden hiftory the ufe of ? It is an error to 
imagine that grave and ferious fubje&s only be- 
long to hiftory ; and we muft not carry that 
haughty maxim of Ammianus MarceDinus too far,. 
though it is true to a certain degree, Hifioria of. 
fuet£ difcurrere per negothrum ctlfitudines , non 
humilium minutias indagar* caufarum. Muft we 
then conceal the trifling caufes which produced 
great events, or muft we exprefs them with ma- 
jefty ? This would be turning them to burlefque. 
Nothing certainly ought to be negle&ed which 
charafterifes ages, nations, and princes. New 
ages, nations, and princes, have their errors. 
of thefe errors, fome produce crimes, and we 
muft deteft them ; others only occafion ridicule, 
and we muft dare to laugh at them. My Opi- 
nion is, and it is fupported by great examples, 

and" 
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and by the nature of things, that Hiftory may 
fometiraes decently defcend to a philofophic 
fmile, and I can never think that ihe degrades 
herfelf by imitating philofophy. 

What then is the general principle in regard 
to hiftory? It is this : I borrow it from Salluft ; 
Fafla di&isfunt exaquanda. This principle, not* 
withftandingiit is very general, . Teems clearer 
than what Cicero fays upon the fame fubjeft^ 
who tells us, that the ftyle of hiftory ought tp 
hzelatumet incitatum. Salluft's principle is, to 
vary the ftyle according to the fubjeft ; to gjvc 
events and perfons their proper tone • not to be- 
flow the fyrae colours upon the devaftations* of 
war, and the fubtelties of negotiation ; to give, 
charters all their force and energy, crimes all. 
their horror, virtues all their dignity, great and 
noble a&ions all their eclat : not to degrade he- 
roifm by a feeble ftyle, nor to.chill the paflions by 
a frigid one ; not to give the little arts, the per* 
fjdious intrigues, and childifli tricks of polity,, a 
falfe importance by an elevated ftyle« 
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xxxvn. 

On the State of Morality in the firft 
Ages of the World. 

By Monf. Burlamaque, 

IN the firft ages of the world, men were un- 
der the direction of a much furer guide than 
all our treatifes and differtations. Certain fafts 
well ascertained, certain truths, confidered as 
unqueftionable, and frequently confirmed by 
new fads, were to them evident principles,— ax- 
ioms, upon which fophiftry had not as yet tried 
her {kill, nor a counterfeit philofophy rendered 
doubtful. From thefe principles, as from a fruit- 
ful fource, each individual, without the aid of 
reafoning, and, as it were, by a (ingle glance, 
drew certain confequences, of which his foul 
felt the force and juflnefs, and formed to himfelf 
fure rules of conduct for every particular exi- 
gency. A father, without the afiiflance of phi* 
lofophy, gave virtuous precepts to his children, 
and the leader of a people to thofe whom he go- 
verned.- All their morality confided in thefe 
precepts, which were expreffedVith brevity and 
perfpicuity, in the form of inconteffible axioms, 

which 
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which every one thought himfelf obliged to ob. 
ferve. Without proving the exiftence of a God, 
they faid,it was necefiary to reverence him ; with- 
out reafoning upon his authority and his rights, 
they faid, it was neceffary to obey him ; without 
enquiring what conference was, they obeyed its 
diclates ; without entering into any difcuflion in 
iregafd to juftice and injuftice, they never con- 
founded them ; they efteemed and recommended 
the one as the will of God ; they blamed and for- 
bade the other as difobedience to the fupreme 
Being. Without difputing about the immortality 
or immateriality of the foul, a future ftate, or the 
nature of rewards and puniflunents, they were 
afraid of offending that God who abhors wicked* 
nefs, and will not fail to punifh it ; and were 
convinced of the neceffity of pra&ifing virtue, 
which was fure of obtaining the approbation and 
blefling of Heaven, 

Such was, in general, the method of the 
earlieft writers, whether inspired or uninlpired ; 
and fuch is the idea which they give us of the 
morality of their own, and of the preceding 
times. r 

Their principles are,— -the exiftence of one 
God ; a providence which interefts itfelf in the 
affairs of men; a fovereign authority which lays 
men under. an obligation of obedience; a divine 
will which enjoins virtue, and forbids vice ; di- 
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vine juflice which fooner or later rewards the 
one, and punches the other ; together with a 
ruflkient (hare of knowledge in all men* to dif- 
tingiifti vice from virtue upon every occafion. 

They make ufe of thofe principles as of fo 
many mathematical axioms, which there is no 
occafion to domonftrate, as they are fuppofed to 
be known and admitted by every body. Their 
morality confifted in practical precepts or rules of 
conduct, without any Speculative or phflofbphkol 
reafonings to explain or iBufirate them ; they 
were contented with enforcing them by motives 
drawn from the fear of God, and from prefeut 
utility. 

It is fufficient to read the facred books of the 
Old Teftaraent, to be convinced of the truth of 
what I have laid, and to acknowledge that we 
muft not expect to find in thofe divine producti- 
ons, either a connected treatife, or regular fyf- 
tern, according to the fdentific method of mo- 
dern phUofophers ; in a word, that we muft. not 
look for a philofopher among the authors of thofe 
writings. They addrefs them&lves to the .me- 
mory for facts ; to conscience for precepts $ -and 
to fentiment, for motives ; without entering into 
any difcuffion, enquiry, or fpecnlative dilute. 
. The fame may be £ad in thkrefpedt of thofe 
^authors who were ndt infpired. None; of i the 

hifto- 
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Kiftorians, poets, or moralifts, before the foun- 
dation of the philofphic fchools In Greece, have 
given us a regular treatife of morals. We find 
in them, however, all the rfoundadcns of the art 
of living, all the principles of morality, all the 
real motives to virtue, and the greateft part of 
the effential precepts of a regular and ufeful 
life. 

Homer and Hefiod, the oldeft poets, whofe 
works have reached us, furnifli an example, in 
regard to uninfpired authors, which confirms the 
idea I have given of the ftate of morality before 
the eftabliftiment of the philofophic fchools in 
Greece.— -According to them, the. laws of juftice 
had God for their author. His authority gave 
thofe laws their obligatory force, and the dif- 
tributive juftice of Heaven was the motive to 
obedience. 

Such too was the ftate of morality among the 
Indians, Perfians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Gauls, Latins, and every other nation under 
heaven. The notion of a future life, in which 
the virtuous were to be rewarded, and the wick- 
ed puniffied, univerfally prevailed. Orpheus, 
we are told, brought this notion from Egypt in- 
to Greece, . and Homer adopted it. Endlefs 
would it be to repeat all that is to be found 
N upon 
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upon this fubjedl in the writings of the poets* 
who were for many ages, the only teachers of 
morality, and who carefully preferved in their 
works the notions and ideas of former times. 

Morality loft this ufefql fimplicity, when the 
philofophers, as they were called, began to treat 
of it. A curiofity, pufljed too far, made them, 
enter into the difcuffion of feveral curious queC 
dons, in relation to thofe clear andefiBcacipus prin- 
ciples which had been fufficient in former times ;, 
and the pride of explaining every difficulty, be- 
came a dangerous fpttr to this curiofity. What 
was formerly a practical art, became now a fpe- 
culative fcience, a fubjeft of cqntroverfy. Dif- 
ferent fyftems were ere&ed, and warm conten- 
tions arofe in fupport of them. Some attacked, 
others defended, all were eager for viftory, and 
all contended earneflly for or againft propofitions, 
as they were or were not favourable to their 
feveral fchemes ; firft principles were rendered, 
doubtful ; nay, they even went fo far as to deny 
them ahfolutely ; and criminal paflidns, impatient, 
of being reftrained by the precepts and laws of 
virtue, found their intereft in darkening, or even 
rejecting the truth ; and, accordingly, availed 
themfelyes of thofe difijrders, and increafed them. 
The voice of confcience was ftifled In many per- 
Jbns by every kind of fophiftryr New enquiries, 

and 
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and profounder ftudies were neceflary to form a 
judgment of thofe controverfies ; and after much 
labour and application, they ftill found themfelves 
in a ftate of uncertainty in many refpetts. Hap- 
pily for mankind, the bulk of the people were 
incapable of entering into thefe difputes ; left 
them to the philofophers, and continued to follow 
the dictates of confcience, and to revere ancient 
maxims, when no violent paffion intervened. 
There were fome wife philofophers alfo, who 
endeavoured to flrengthen the laws of virtue, 
father than fupport their own fyftems. 
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XXXVIII. 

Political Maxims concerning Home- 
Trade. 

By the Abbe Duquet. 

LET a kingdom be ever fo large, it may, 
when it is well governed, be compared td 
a rich houfe in the country where they buy very 

few things* and fell a great many. 
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Its own necefllttes muft be very few, whea 1% 
fupplies the wants of other nations with its pro- 
duce • of it muft be foon drained of its money* 
when "it has no commodities to fell ; and will al- 
ways continue poor, if it is perpetually constrain- 
ed to buy. 

Ac wife prince muft, therefore,, put his domi- 
nions into a condition of obtaining a great many 
ihperftuities, that may be exchanged with other 
nations for the neceffarifcs wanted by his owa 
fubjjefts. 

lie fliould give all encouragement to commerce* 
and remove every obftru&ion to it under his go- 
vernment. If he does otherwife, a province 
which has no oil or wine, but abounds in iron: 
and flocks, cannot difpofe of what they do not 
want, nor buy what they do want. It is juft fo 
with that province, which draws no profit from 
oil or wine, proportioned to what it would do* 
when allowed to triidte with a province or country 
deprived of thefe commodities. 

immpderate and high taxes upon goods often 
ruin- trade and commerce, becaufe they exceed 
the nett profit; arifing from them. 

The fame complaint may be juftly urged againft 

^fcitar? tributes; fiich as are too frequently 

♦paid on. certain rivers, and unneceffary tolls., 

Thefe obftacles and impofiiions devour tracfe ; 

make goods, which haye no Qonfujnptipn in tha 

vyay 
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way of commerce quite ufelefs, an J reduce other 
places, where they are neceflary, to mifery arid 
want ; when they might otherwife have fold 
them for a reafonable profit, or exchanged diem 
for goods of an equal value. Thus the union cf 
the principal parts of a kingdom may be interrupt- 
ed, wealth is hindered from circulation, and the 
natives of fome parts are reduced to a neceflity 
of buying from foreigners, what they might find 
at home, if the interior commerce of the pro- 
vinces or counties had been left free and open* 
and difencumbered from the charge and difficult 
ties of carriage. 

The prince who leflens the taxes on the inter- 
nal commerce of his fubjtds, wiH presently ftxrf 
a confiderable increafe in his revenues, by a 
greater confumption at home, or by tranfporta- 
tion of its fuperfluities to foreign parts. And 
again, the fubjefts. in general would be fo enrich- 
ed by trade, as, tQ be. able wittigreater eafe ta 
bear the expences, of the public Upon allemer-. 
gencies. 

The next care of a prince, is to take care of 
the public roads, ; to repair thofe that are had* 
and to keep up thefe that are good. 

Where rivers can be made navigable, or na- 
vigable rivers carried farther, without too great 
an expence, it ihould be done at- the charge 
of the public* 

A* 
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As it is often found,, that the inconvenience 
of pafling an uncultivated and defart country 
prevents all manner of commerce, it would be a 
public good to indole it, and build villages ; and, 
by fbme extraordinary- privileges, incite inha- 
bitants into thofe parts, to facilitate the circula- 
tion of trade. It is certain, that a frequency of 
towns, fafety of roads, and a convenient care 
of carriages, are the great promoters of the in- 
terior commerce of a kingdom. A conftant cir- 
culating trade, is the fprkg of a&ion in every 
country. 

■fe hf*t % 



THE END. 
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